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Unions Map Counter-Drive to Halt Wage Cuts 
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World Labor Intensifies Boycott Against Hitler 
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Conference of I. F. T. U. 


Calls for Re 


lentless War 


On the Fascist Regimes 





Citrine Says British Labor Wants Peace, But 


Will Fight Hitler 


to the Bitter End— 


Hicks Tells of Effectiveness of Boycott 
on Third Reich—Reports on Terror and 
Concentration Camps 


COPENHAGEN .—Intensification 


of labor’s world economic boycott 


against the Hitler regime was 
voted by the conference of the 
International Federation of Trade 


Unions, which has just concluded 
its sessions here. 

This action was taken after a 
stirring address. by George Hicks, 
M.P., who reported on the progress 
of the boycott and denounced fas- 
cism and all its works in terms 
that brought the delegates from 
more than a score of countries to 
their feet: 

The delegates were welcomed by 
Thorvald Stauning, Socialist prime 
minister of Denmark, who greeted 


the conference in the name of the 
Danish government and workers. 

That the British trade unions 
stand for a policy of collective 


peace and for the proper examina- 
tion of Hitler’s proposals were key 
points of a speech by Sir Walter 
M. Citrine, Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress. 

Citrine is President of the Fed- 
eration and he was cordially greet- 
ed by the delegates. 

“As far the 
unions are concerned, 
place under the searchlight of ex- 
amination whatever offers ox sug- 
gestions Hitler has made,” said 
Mr. Citrine. 

Seeking Pacific Solution 

“Our policy is the policy of col- 
lective peace. We believe that the 
nations must get together soon, or 
they will find themselves faced with 
a strong military Germany which 
may attempt to carry out those 
threats which Hitler and the Nazis 
have been talking about for some 
years. 

“We must give every support to 
the. efforts made by Arthur Hen- 
derson at the Disarmament Con- 
ference for a pacific solution of the 
world’s troubles. 

“If I read the tone and temper 
of our Movement in Great Britain 
aright, the moment the Movement 


trade 
to 


British 


wish 


as 


we 


believes that Hitler has no inten- | 


of coming into any general 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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(Gorman Orders 


Strike to Stop 
Any Wage Cuts 


Textile Leader Tells Work- 
ers to Quit As Soon As 
Pay Slashes Are Made— 
Georgia Governor Sum- 
mons Troops 


ee D. C.—Georgia, 
one of the main provinces of 
the textile oligarchy, is ruled by a 
governor preparing arms in sup- 
port of wage reductions and exten- 
sion of the hours of labor by cor- 
porations. Reports wired to the 
union headquarters from Georgia, 
Francis J. Gorman, vice- 
president of the United Textile 
Workers, “show that state, under 
Governor Talmadge, to be the worst 
spot in the union.” Four mills are 
on strike against this alliance of 
political power and the exploiters 
have been 





declares 





and the textile workers 
instructed to “strike the minute 
wages are cut or hours length- 


ened.” 

The statement of Mr. Gorman is 
charged with elementary resent- 
ment of the set-up in Georgia and 
as follows: 

Georgia's Governor 

“The governor of Georgia, who 
seems to have no regard for law or 
decency, has his state troops mo- 
bilized just outside of Atlanta, for 
the purpose of compelling workers 
to accept wage cuts and lengthen- 
ing of hours. 

“Our information is 
state army is mobilized 
McPherson, under command 
Adjt. Gen. Lindley Camp. 

“Today Gen. Johnson 
about ‘greasy little human _ buz- 
zards’ who set up cut costs by 
‘using the whip of starvation to 
lash the bent backs of emaciated 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Toledo Power Strike Is Halted 
As Company Agrees to Parley 





electri- 


of 


strike of 


workers 


TOLEDO.—A 
cians and office 
Toledo Edison Company, covering 
housing 500,000 
itants in Northwestern Ohio 
parts of Indiana and Michigan, be- 
gun Wednesday, forced a shutdown 
of the in the 


area and crippled many other en- 


the 


an area inhab- 


and 


largest industries 
terprises. 

The walkout, 
hours, 
of the 
of 
demands 


which lasted 24 
the Toledo local 
International Brotherhood 
Workers to 


recognition, 


ordered by 


Electrical enforce 
for union 
of 


and reduction 


led off 


federal conciliation 


wage increases 


hours, was cai upon inter- 


vention of au- 
thorities, and expression of readi- 


ne:s by the company to negotiate 


with the union. 


The negotiations will be conduct- 
ed with the New York Edison 
Company, parent body of the To- 


ledo company. 


On Thursday, representatives of 
the union and the Toledo Edison 
were on their way to New York 
to begin negotiations. - 





The strike was one of tl 
effective ever pulled in this region 
and threatened to paralize all in- 
dustry and darken thousands of 
homes. 


The 





Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers is an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Special significance is attached 
to the strike as a telling blow 
against company unionism, which 
is a curse of the power industry. 
The strike is expected to have an 
important influence in the battle 
against company unions in this and 
industries. 


otner 





Spain’s Socialists 
Rise in Their Might 
Despite the Terror 


demonstration of 
e strength of the Socialist and 
movement in Spain, despite 
the savage repression since the un- 
successful revolt last October, was 
given last week at a mighty dem- 
ynstration in Valencia. 

More than 100,000 workers poured 


An amazing 


i 
labor 





nto that city to hear a fighting 
speech by Ex-premier Manual 
Azana, just released from jail. 
The m g was a crushing blow 

the hopes of the reactionaries 
who hoped that Socialism and the 
labor movement were completely 
destroyed following the failure of 
the October uprising. 

At the same time there is rejoic- 


ng in Spain over the reopening of 
offices of the General Union of 
Workers, following the remarkable 
May Day demonstrations in every 
part of Spain. 


t} 
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Men’s Clothing 
Workers Ready 
For ' Big Battle 


Amalgamated Summons Its 
Members to Rally in De- 
fense of the Union’s Con- 
quests — Schlossberg Fa- 
vors Labor Party 


By Gertrude Weil Klein 

HE answer of the Amalgamated 
, Clothing Workers of America 
to the blow levelled at the NRA 
by the Supreme Court decision, 
was an immediate call to arms by 
the largest group in the organiza- 
tion—the New York Joint Board. 

And the prompt and concrete 
response to that call, is a pledge 
to raise a war chest of one million 
dollars! The end of the NRA, these 
workers feel, will be the signal for 
a concerted attack on conditions 
which the union has won for its 
members through many years of 
fighting, and this they are prepar- 
ing to resist to the utmost. 

At a meeting of Joint Board 
and all local Executive Board dele- 
gates on Monday evening—a meet- 
ing, which because of the size and 
spirit of the turnout was more in 
the nature of a mass meeting than 
that of a delegated body—General 
President Sidney Hillman, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Joseph Schlossberg, 
and the local officers, Louis Hol- 
lander and Joseph Catalanotti, co- 
managers of the Joint Board, Mur- 
ray Weinstein, Manager of the 
Cutters’ Union and Abraham Mil- 
ler, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Joint Board, issued a declaration 
of war against every chiseling, 
anti-union manufacturer and a 
warning to any union manufac- 
turer who will try to enter the 
chiseling class. 

Hillman Scores Court 

All speakers were unanimous in 
pointing out that the Amalgamat- 
ed existed before the NRA was 
thought of, that it had withstood 
many battles, whether in victory 
or in defeat, and that its whole 
history was one of push and fight. 
Said President Hillman: “There is 
nothing to worry about. The Amal- 
gamated is stronger today than at 
any time in its history. We are 
represented in more parts of the 
country than ever before and we 
have more members now than we 
had in 1920, when there were more 
workers in the industry.” 

Mr. Hillman compared the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court to the 
Dred Scott decision. “The Supreme 
Court said,” he declared, “that the 
Constitution prohibited Congress 
from interfering with slavery. 





Those in power rejoiced. Every- 
thing was settled, they thought. 
But in less than four years civil 


war was declared in the country. 


And we say to the Wall Street 
crowd, to the speculators, the 
sweatshoppers, the big corpora- 


tions, it is too soon to rejoice, too 
soon for champagne parties!” 





(Continued on Page Two) 





Labor Urged to Boycott 
Berlin Olympics of 1936 


LONDON. — The Executive 
Committee of the National 


Workers’ Sports Ass’n passed 
the following resolution at its 
recent meeting: 

“In view of the anti-worker 
attitude of the German Gov- 
ernment in suppressing the 
trade unions, labor and So- 
cialist political organizations 
and the workers’ sports. asso- 
ciations, this Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. W. S. A. 
urges all workers’ sports as- 
sociations and individual mem- 
bers of all workers’ organiza- 
tions to boycott the Berlin 
Olympic games of 1936, to re- 
fuse to compete thereat, or to 
assist in any way, either di- 
rectly or indirectly.” 

Individual members of the as- 

sociation and the affiliated bod- 
ies are urged to observe the 
viewpoint expressed in this res- 
olution. 











400,000 Miners 


Get Orders for | 


Strike June 16 


Detailed Instructions for the 
Walkout Sent by U.M.W. 
—Toilers Asked to Main- 


tain Discipline in Impeng 


ing Struggle 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Follow- 
ing breakdown of negotiatins 
for a new wage contract, the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
through President John L. Lewis, 
ordered more than 400,000 miners 
in all bituminous fields to strike at 
midnight June 16. 
The present contract expires at 
the hour set for the strike to begin. 
“In the absence of orders to the 
contrary,” the call said, “the min- 


ing of coal will cease on that date | 


| Call to Its Members 


and all members of the United 
Mine Workers of America in the 
bituminous industry, exclusive of 
those otherwise excepted, will re- 
frain from entering the mines. 

“This suspension will continue 
until terminated by action of the 
International Policy Committee of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and until you are further ad- 
vised.” 

The exceptions are workers who 
are to be permitted to stay on the 
job “to insure proper care and pro- 
tection of all mining property.” 

“Pumpers, engineers and others 
necessary to protect the property 
must be allowed to remain at 
work,” the instructions said. “The 
fullest cooperation must be given 
mine management in order to safe- 
guard and protect property and un- 
der no circumstances should this 
rule be violated or set aside by 
local unions. 

“The present situation in the 
bituminous mining industry calls 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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Garment Union 
Moves to Defend 
Workers’ Gains 
1. L. G. W. U: Summons Its 


Members to Uncompro- 
mising Struggle to Main- 
tain Standards — Urges 
Independent Action 


NSTRUCTIONS preparatory 

to the expected strike of more 
than 35,000 cloakmakers in New 
York were issued Wednesday to 
1,300 shop chairmen by the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union at a meeting in 
Beethoven Hall. 

Authorization for a_ strike to 
stop the efforts of employers to 
wreck existing wage and work 
standards was given last week by 
the general‘executive board of the 
union. 

Speakers at the meeting includ- 
ed David Dubinsky, president of 
the I.L.G.W.U.; Isidore Nagler, 
manager of the Cloakmakers’ Joint 
Board, and Joseph Breslaw, presi- 
dent of the Cloak Pressers’ Union. 

Resolutions were adopted call- 
ing upon the workers in the shops 
to keep close watch on observance 
of standards. The workers were 
instructed also not to do any work 
on garments intended for the fall 
trade, pending development of pres- 
ent negotiations with the employ- 


Collective agreements which ex- 
pired June 1, are being continued 
unofficially while the union seeks 
in understanding for their renewal. 

In informed circles it is believed 
that the attitude of the jobbers in 
trying to force a breakdown of 
existing standards, particularly on 
the question of limitation of con- 
tractors and jobber responsibility 
for wages and hours, makes a 
strike probable. 


I.L.G.W.U. in Stirring 


ECLARING that “we have 

built a fortress that no enemy 
can destroy” and that the “old 
order shall not come back,” the 
General Executive Board of the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has issued a 


manifesto to its members that 
rings with a fighting idealism 
that is inspiring. Signed by 


President David Dubinsky, the 
manifesto is sent to all the mem- 
a challenge to the em- 
ploying class in the industry. 
High spots in the manifesto is 





Situation Arising 


Standards 


from Nullification of 


NRA—Clarion Call Awaited for Resist- 
ance to Employers’ Offensive on Labor 


‘ 








Socialist Plan 
For Amendment 
Of Constitution 


Waldman Presents Draft for 
Changing Fundamental 
Laws to Meet Supreme 
Court’s NRA Decision 
and Nation’s Needs 


EXPLoirers of labor have 

begun a merciless policy of 
wage-cutting and the “chiselers 
of yesterday now have a clear 
road, save as they are hindered 
by strong labor unions,” declared 
Louis Waldman, state chairman 








of the Socialist Party, in an 
address over Station WEVD. 
He added that Labor’s battle 


must be waged on two fronts: 
first in Washington by a vigor- 
ous fight for the Labor Disputes 
Act, the Black-Connery 30-Hour 
Week Act and the social security 


bills; second, by organizing 
emergency state committees to 
advance uniform state laws to 


conform to the national program. 
“The country is ripe for great 
and important social changes,” said 
Waldman. 


Senator Borah’s defense of the 
Supreme Court’s decision and his 
challenge that an amendment to 
the Constitution giving the Fed- 
era] Government power over the 
economic life of the nation will be 
made a political issue should be 
answered by a fight for such an 
amendment, Waldman _ declared. 


He painted out that the court it- 
self through interpretation amends 
and changes the Constitution and 
that with reference to grave ec- 
onomic conditions even Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes in the Minnesota 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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(Special to The New Leader) 

WASHINGTON.—With wage 

and working standards set 
»y NRA codes under attack all 
over the nation, the Executive 
Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor met here this week 
in special session consider 
labor’s whole policy in dealing 
with the grave crisis caused by 
the Supreme Court NRA de- 
cision. 

The Executive Council’s meeting 
began as a national strike of bitu- 
minous miners confronted the na- 
tion and strikes loomed in many 
sections as a result of employer 


to 


attempts to slash wages and in- 
crease hours. 
Reports of wage cutting and 


lengthening of hours were received 
in increasing numbers as the 
Council met, Georgia cotton mills 


taking the lead in the ‘d?tv@-a-— 
force labor into virtual serfdom. 
Vice-President Gorman of the 


United Textile Workers of America 
declared Georgia, under the leader. 
ship of the notorious  strike- 
breaking Governor, Eugene Tal- 
madge, to be the worst spot in the 
nation. Gorman reiterated union 
commands that strikes are to be 
called wherevér wages are reduced 
or hours lengthened and emphati- 
cally asserted that labor was not 
going to be driven backward. 

President Green of the A. F. of 
L., in calling the Executive Council 
meeting, said workers must now 
resort to their economic strength 
against exploitation and pledge the 
full support of labor to workers 
who take strike action. 

Stunning Blow to Labor 

The significance, the true mean- 
ing and the far-reaching effect of 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
in holding the National Recovery 
Act invalid is now becoming clear 
and more definitely understood, he 


said. In the light of all that has 
taken place, the decision of the 
court must be interpreted as a 
severe and stunning blow to eco- 
nomic advancement and_ social 





(Continued on Page Four) 

















the warning to employers that the 
union will not tolerate breaking | 
down of labor standards which the | 
recent Supreme Court decision on | 
the NRA invites; that the 35-hour | 
week has come to stay; that addi- | 
tional campaigns against the re- 
turn of the sweatshop will be wag- 
(Continued on Page Two) 





Good News for the Relief Workers; 
Standard Oil of N. J. Makes Millions 


_ the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration Is 
the employment of about three 


million workers and professionals 


at wages of $19 to $95 a month, 
Standard Oil is reporting to its 
stockholders that everything is 
quite all right. 


Teagle, president of 
of New Jersey, 
year are 
1934 level, 
income of 
1935 earn- 


Walter C. 
Standard Oil 
ports that earnings 
continuing on about the 
when there was a net 
$45,618,960. Thus far in 


re- 


this 


ings have been on the basis of 
about $3,000,000 a month with the 
best months ahead 

Meanwhile, Consolidated Oil, the 






Sinclair outfit, feels that conditions 
warrant the issue of $100,000,000 
worth of bonds; Mr. Harry F. Sin- 
(you will recall the patriot 

Teapot Dome days) 
nounces that despite the NRA de- 


ciair 


or tne an- 


cision his company will do every- 
thing possible to avoid a “price 
war.” That is great news to auto- 
mobile owners who just dote on 


paying 19 cents a gallon for gas 


perfecting plans for | 














of a “war” that would cut the price 
to 10 cents. 

Wall Street reports a steady 
“advance in public utility stocks, 
particularly the preferred issues .. 
It included electric, gas, water, 


transit and telephone issues. Some 
of the lower priced bonds also 
shared in the bouyancy. The 
higher-priced bonds in many in- 
stances are so high that further 


advances are not to be expected.” 
Wall Street also notes with satis- 
faction “the improved tone of the 


security markets. 
During the month of May the 
market value of shares listed on 


the stock exchange reached a total 
of $34,548,762,904, a gain of $1,- 
100,414,467 over April. 

The bond market is 


steady as 


| ac tivity gains; transactions totaled 


$9,489,400 on Tuesday of this week 
as compared to $6,692,300 Monday. 

And in the midst of these colos- 
sal financial transactions it is com- 
forting to note that a. New York 
boy who began at the bottom and 
worked his way up to a good job 
will not have to worry about his 


and who shuddered at the prospect! old age, for he has been retired 


at full pay on his 70th birthday 
after a lifetime of honest toil. He 
was born in the Bronx, went to a 
business school and became a good 
stenographer, got a government 
job in Washington and was steadi- 
ly promoted, and for the last 26 
years he has had a pretty good job 
in New York. Old age has no ter- 
rors for him, for his good-hearted 
employers are taking care of him. 
His name is George Bruce Cortel- 
you, once stenographer to Pres- 
idents Grover Cleveland and Wm. 
McKinley; stenographer and then 
secretary to President Roosevelt 
the First, and elevated to the Cab- 
inet as Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor and Postmaster - General, 
National Chairman of the G.O.P., 
and then Secretary of > Treas- 
He has been President of the 





ury. 
Consolidated Gas Co., the New 
York Edison and other affiliates 


since Theodore Roosevelt went out 
of office on the day of the big bliz- 
zard ‘in 1909. 

All of this will be comforting 
news to the fellows who are going 
to get the $19 a month jobs under 





President Roosevelt the Second. 


John W. Slayton Passes Away; 


Was Veteran Socialist Fighter 





(Special to The New Leader) 
ITTSBURGH, Pa.—Another 
link with the pioneering days 
with 
John 


of Socialism was broken 


the death Wednesday of 


\W. Slayton, Socialist working- 
man, trade unionist and gallant 
soldier in the army of human 


Comrade Slayton, 
had long been in 
news of 
caused deep sorrow 


emancipation 
was 73, 
health, and 


who 
poor 
leath which 
ertheless was not-a surprise. 
The funeral will be held Sunday, 
June 9th, at Bienhauer’s Mortuary 
Chapel, 2630 West Liberty Ave., 
South Hills, Pittsburgh. Dr. Geo. 
W. Hartmann, Professor at State 
College and an active Soci 
propagandist, and Wiilliz 
f Pittsburgh wil! speak 
Socialist Party. 
John W. Slayton 


} 











1863, and lived the life of a work- 
ingman, earning his ving as a 
carpenter. All his life he 

Socialist and trade tu n work, f 


to him they were but two branches 
of the same work; he was 








active in both sections of ve- 
ment. He served as a delegate t 

four conventions of the A. F. of I 

as well as to many Socialist con- 
ventions. In 1909, he addressed the 
famous meeting of 3,000 pressed 
steel workers at McKees Rocks 


during the course of that bitter 
strike that made labor history in 





those remote days. He was very 





much in demand as a speaker in 
all labor struggles. 

He also served as business agent 
of the building trades unions at 
New Castle, Pa. 

Comrade Slayton came to New 
and immediately 
as a Socialist there. 
he managed the campaign 
ilted in electing Walter 
r and making that the 
ipality in Penn- 


Castle in 1900, 


became active 


In 


1905, 








He himself was elected 
cilman. Following his service, 
moved to McKeesport, 
tinuing his notable activities. 


He was in gre 


speaxer 


at demand as a party 
lebater, touring the 
ice and speaking 


entir 








16 st He also defended So- 
alism in 132 debates. In recent 
ears he lamented the fact that his 
ailing health made it impossible 


activity. 





party 














Slay was also famous as @ 
Socialist writer, his popular pame- 
phlets having been “The Old Red 
Flag,” parts of which were printed 

th y Day of The New 
Lea lis year, ‘ Constitution 
a s Document,” “Crime and 
Criminals” and “Props of Capital- 
sm 

Survived by a widow and four 
daughters and a son, his daughter 


said at his dea 
the sort of life 
and it was not a selfish life.” . 

The old-timers who built the’ So. 
cialist movement are quickly pass- 
ing, but their work endures. 





.F.of L. Council Meets — 
0 Devise Action Program 
In Crisis Facing Workers 


Green Summons Leaders to Discuss Serious 


—e 
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Abraham Knepler 


4S; to The New Leader) 
TFORD.— With the Con- 
necticut General Asserobly 
ning this week, as required 
v, "the important problem 
aid to municipalities for 
mains unsolved. As this 
g written, the legislature 
verish haste is attempting to 
roduce the sales tax bill in 
ower house with the hope of 
sing it by exempting bread, 
milk, raw meat, vegetables, 
1 and fruit. 
vhile, Mayor Jasper Mc- 
of Bridgeport has written to 
nor Cross demanding that he 
a special session of the legis- 
re immediately following ad- 
journment of the regular session, 
to deal with the problem of relief. 
In protest against the failure to 
relief legislation thus far 
three Bridgeport Socialist sen- 
7 ators last week walked out in dis- 
rust as the Senate proceeded to 
act upon judgeship appointments 
for the minor courts of the state. 
A deal had finally been agreed 
) upon by the Democrats and Re- 
) publicans last week for sharing the 
ju ip appointments, thereby 
Overcoming the blocking power of 
the three Socialists, who insisted 
that relief measures be considered 


' Socialist senators also registered 

J opposition to the appointment of 

former U. S. Senator Frederick C. 

Walcott, Republican, as head of the 

State Department of Public Wel- 

fare, but their fight against his 

appointment failed when several 

Democrats switched their votes in 

order to save the presiding officer, 

Lt.-Governor Frank Hayes, Demo- 

erat, from the “embarrassment” of 

having to break a tie either in 
favor or against Walcott, who had 
been nominated for the position 
by Governor Cross. While the 

Democrats who opposed Walcott 

did so for patronage reasons, the 

Socialists opposed him because of 

his anti-labor record in the U. S. 

Senate. Walcott’s department will 

have charge of the administration 

of the old age pension act passed 
by the legislature in this session. 

_ Two important Bridgeport meas- 
ures were passed by the legislature 
in the last week of its session. The 

Civil service bill setting up a merit 

System of employment for the 

——s eiipldyees (with the excep- 

MUSIC LOVERS: 100,000 of the 

. finest records in the world 


sale at 50c and 75c per record (values 
and $2). The Symphonies, Chamber 


ART, " 
Orders, Catalogue. THE GRAMO- 
PHONE SHOP, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., N.Y.C. 


YIDDISH MOVIES 


for club or organization showings. 
For information write 


Jewish Talking Pictures Co. 
33 West 60th Street, N. Y. C. 
Tel. COlumbus 5-5390, 8661 

WE ALSO PHOTOGRAPH MOVIES 
































MOVIES 
For Camp Nights 


Famous Foreign Language and Amer- 
fean Talking Pictures in 16 mm 
Sowumd on Film. We furnish the 
show at easy prices. 
Garrison Film Distributors 


729—T7th Ave. BR. 9-2580 









Session of Legislature 
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tion! of elected officials and the 
teaching system), and granting 
them security of tenure (teachers 
will also have tenure under the 
act), will mean an end to the spoils 
system and ‘the intimidation of 
municipal employees by unscrup- 
ulous politicians. The other bill re- 
peals the drastic “ripper” powers 
‘xy which the ‘Board of Apportion- 
inent and Taxation had gained ex- 
clusive control of the city’s finan- 
cig. authority, with the power of 
paralyzing the administration’s 
program at any time. Mayor Mc- 
Levy will now be able to name 
three new members of the tax 
be ard, which has a total member- 
sh ip of seven. 


PHILADELPHIA UNIONS 
_ PREPARE FOR BATTLE 


PPTILAD ELE BIA, Pa. — Organ- 
ized labor prepared itself on 

June 2nd for a wave of strikes 
against wage cutting and extension 
of hours on the heels of the Su- 
preme Court NRA decision. 

Representatives of 400 local 
unions, meeting in the Amalga- 
mated Center, 22nd and South Sts., 
at the call of the Central Labor 
Union, approved a “militant course 
of action” and set out to create a 
strike fund to finance the antici- 
pated walkouts, 

11-Point Program 

A strategy committee was ap- 
pointed by Lewis G. Hines, Phila- 
delphia representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, headed by 
Adolph Hirschberg, president of 
the Central Labor Union; Charles 
Weinstein, Philadelphia manager 
of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, and Elias 
Reisberg, manager of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. Also included in the com- 
mittee were M. Herbert Syme, 
Socialist and labor attorney; Jos. 
E. Cohen; David Braginsky, chair- 
man of the Socialist Party’s Labor 
Committee and secretary of the 
United Hebrew Trades, and Abe 
Belsky, Socialist Party organizer. 

The assemblage also unanimously 
approved an 11-point program 
which includes enactment of the 
80-hour week bill, the Labor Dis- 
putes Act, and amendments to 
federal and state Constitutions “to 
allow the widest latitude possible 
in enactment of social legislation.” 

Frank P. McGlone, organizer of 
the Brotherhood of Transportation 
Workers, endorsing the prevailing 
sentiment that labor must imme- 
diately take a militant stand, de- 
clared his union now has two 
strikes on its hands “and a half 
dozen more pending.” 


Lawyers Available 

A legal committee, which will be 
available at all times during the 
expected strike wave, was ap- 
pointed. 

John A. Phillips, president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, declared that cooperation 
of all labor groups is an urgent 
necessity, asserting that “NRA is 
over and labor has come to the 
realization that nothing can be 
done for labor but what labor is 
able to do for itself.” 
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Action 


(Continued from Page One) 
ed, and that recent developments 
provide the “strongest argument 
for independent political action by 
labor.” 

This manifesto, one of the most 
stirring documents ever issued by 
a trade union in this country, here- 
with follows: 


The Manifesto 


Sisters and Brothers: 

A grave situation has arisen in 
the national life of America. Quite 
unexpectedly,’ the United States 
Supreme Court, with one blow, has 
destroyed the entire NRA struc- 
ture and has endangered the labor 
gains achieved under it over a pe- 
riod of two years. 

The decision. of the Supreme 
Court has been greeted with joy 
and acclaim by every enemy of the 
workers, by every chiseler of labor 
and by every reactionary group, 
while it has deeply shocked organ- 
ized labor and all forces of prog- 
ress in our country. 

The decision of the Supreme 
Court in nullifying the NRA, we 
admit, is a defeat for the Amer- 
ican working people. Whatever 
our opinions as trade unionists 
may have been regarding the de- 
fects of the NRA, we never failed 
to recognize that through the Na- 
tional Recovery Act for the first 
time in Ameriean industrial his- 
tory, minimum wages and max- 
imum hours for millions of unpro- 
tected workers were established 
and the abolition of child. labor, 
for which the labor movement had 
been contending for years, became 
a fact. 

The NRA also, especially during 
its early period, served as a power- 
ful incentive for many trade unions 
to organize tens of thousands of 
unorganized workers and_ to 
strengthen their position and in- 
fluence in their respective indus- 
tries. Our own Union, we may 
pdint out, took advantage of the 
opportunity offered by NRA, at the 
right moment, and it increased its 
membership four-fold, reduced work 
hours in all our trades, increased 
wages and improved other work 
standards, thereby, bringing hope 
for a fuller and better life to mas- 
ses of workers who until then had 
been submerged by the shadows of 
darkness and despair. 

Facing an Emergency 

Sisters and Brothers! Together 
with all other labor organizations 
in America, we are facing today 
an emergency situation growing 
out of this frightful setback. It is 
difficult to say what the immediate 
developments will be. One thing 
is certain, nevertheless. The em- 
ployers today are organized better 
than before. Within the past two 
years, they have formed powerful 
associations on a national scale 
and there is no doubt that if given 
an opportunity, they would destroy 
every safeguard and every advance 
made by labor. We must, there- 
fore, deal with this situation as 
courageous, class-conscious, organ- 
ized workers. 

The Supreme Court, which places 
property above human interests, to 
whom the dry-as-dust terms of the 
constitution, written one hundred 
and fifty years ago, are more prec- 
ious than the lives and the needs 
of millions of workers, could null- 
ify the NRA, could declare it un- 
constitutional, but it cannot take 
away the economic power of the 
workers to organize, to strike and 
to protect through their organiza- 
tion work standards gained at the 
cost of untold sacrifice. 

Furthermore, this development 
is the strongest argument for in- 
dependent political action by labor. 
Had labor been represented in Con- 
gress by senators and congressmen 
designated and chosen by them, 
labor’s voice would have been con- 
sulted in passing upon the nomi- 
nees for the Supreme Court, which 
is vested with the power of approv- 
ing or nullifying labor and social 
legislation. 

Warning the Masters 

Members of the I.L.G.W.U.! De- 
spite adverse court decisions, our 
Union, as part of the American 
labor movement, will continue to 
fulfill its duty and to discharge its 
mission. The General Executive 
Board serves a warning on all em- 
ployers in our history, who might 
be tempted to take advantage of 
the present confusion to reduce 
wage scales and to increase work 
hours, that our wage scales shall 
remain untampered with, that the 
35-hour week is here to stay and 
that we shall press for even a 
shorter work-week in order to re- 
duce unemployment, whether the 
codes continue or not. 

To the employers in the cloak in- 
dustry of New York, where we are 
on the eve of the expiration of 
agreements and where some em- 
ployers are attempting to wrest 
from the workers fundamental 
safeguards and work standards, we 
declare with particular emphasis: 
Every attempt to revive the old 
system of chaos and confusion will 
fail. The organized workers in the 
cloak industry of New York are 
powerful enough to resist aggres- 
sion and will protect their living 
and working conditions at all cost. 

Sisters and Brothers! The Gen- 
eral Executive Board, in session in 
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Garment Workers Are Called to 


by IL L.G. W.U. 





to be ready for this emergency. 
We have issued orders to. prepare 
a complete machinery for a strike 
in the New York cloak industry. 
At this hour, every man and wo- 
man belonging to our organization 
should be ready, through our unit- 
ed economic strength, to rally 
around the Union as never before 
|for complete unionization, for the 
maintenance of all our gains and 
to continue fighting for additional 
improvements. 


No Return of Sweatshop 

The General Executive Board has 
issued a call to all our organizers 
throughout the country to be on 
guard to protect the interests of 
the workers and to meet with 
strikes every attempt that will be 
made either by individual employ- 
ers or by groups of employers, to 
weaken our organization or to re- 
duce our standards of life and la- 
bor. 

Furthermore, the General Exec- 
utive Board has decided to in- 
augurate additional campaigns 
throughout the country and to re- 
inforce our organizing staffs in all 
territories where employers will 
attempt to bring back sweatshop 
conditions which existed only a 
short while ago and where we suc- 
ceeded in abolishing exploitation 
and in replacing it with humane 
work standards. 

We pledge to you that we shall 
leave nothing undone at the pres- 
ent hour to maintain our establish- 
ed work standards in every mar- 
ket. Our Union was in a position 
to protect the interests of our 
workers before the NRA, and to- 
day, with our added strength, with 
our markets completely organized 
and our financial resources, our 
fighting morale on a higher plane 
than ever before, we are in a posi- 
tion to protect the interests of our 


members wherever an attack upon 
them is made. 
A Clarion Call! 

And to unorganized workers en- 
gaged in our industry we wish to 
say the following: 

You stayed away from labor or- 
ganization, you had no use for the 
union because you were relying on 
the government only to furnish 
you a shorter work-week and bet- 
ter wages. By this time, however, 
you are no doubt convinced that 
the only dependable force that can 
protect your interests as workers 
is a labor union. We call upon you, 
therefore, to join the ranks of your 
fellow workers in one mighty 
union in defense of your working 
and living conditions. 

Despite the distressful situation 
caused by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, let us take courage 
from the fact that we have a 
strong and united organization in 
our industry; that we have built up 
a fortress that no enemy can des- 
troy. Whether the NRA will be 
brought back in a modified form 
or not, or whether any similar la- 
bor legislation will be enacted, the 
organized ladies’ garment workers 
will resist with all their might the 
return of the sweatshop and the 
misery and degradation that go 
with it. Notwithstanding all the 
attacks of the chambers of com- 
merce, of the manufacturers’ as- 
sociations and of their henchmen 
and supporters, we are determined 
that the old order shall not come 
back! 

Long live the united power of the 
organized workers! 

Forward to victory for a better day 
and a happier life! 

Long live the labor movement! 
Long live the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union! 
GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD: 





David Dubinsky, President. 





Amalgamated Is Ready 





(Continued from Page One) 

“T am happy that the decision 
was unanimous. I want labor to 
know that it cannot depend even 
on humanitarian liberals like 
Brandeis. It is a great shame that 
the man who presided over the 
protocols that were to abolish the 
sweatshop, when he puts on judi- 
cial robes, is one of those to help 
bring back the sweatshop. The 
Constitution that nine old gentle- 
men, not elected, responsible to no 
one, shall have this power, that 
is not democracy.” 

A Million Dollar Chest 

General Secretary Schlossberg, 
in a graphic resume of the history 
of the Supreme Court, said that 
the time had come for the labor 
movement in this country “to de- 
clare itself its own Supreme Court, 
to say it is going to make its own 
decisions and carry, them out.” He 
pointed to the Taff-Vale decision 
in Great Britain 84 years ago, 
which, while it affected only one 
section of the working class, the 
railroad workers, was the immedi- 
ate cause of the solidification of 
the organized labor forces which 
resulted in the creation of the La- 
bor Party. Perhaps this decision 
will be the spur the workers of 
the country need for the formation 
of a labor party, Schlossberg added. 
Louis Hollander, co-manager of 
the Joint Board, raised the cry for 
a million dollar war chest. “This 
is no time for phrases,” declared 
Hollander. “This is a time for ac- 
tion and the first and most impor- 
tant action is raising a fund so 
that we may be prepared to fight 
on as many fronts as necessary.” 
He assured the general officers 
that the New York organization 
would do its full share both finan- | 
cially and otherswise in the fight. 
“It is right that the New York 
organization should take the first 
action, and this action will echo 
and re-echo all over the country. 
One thing is certain,” he continued, 








“we can have no going back. Our 
members are demanding better 
conditions. We cannot even imag- 
ine coming down. But to improve 
conditions we must mobilize our 
forces, we must call strikes and 
folow up with organizing work.” 


Alert for Action 
Co-manager Joseph Catalanotti 
reminded the delegates that the 
benefits gained under the NRA 
were due to the militancy of the 
union. Abraham Miller, who pre- 
sided, read the resolution previous- 
ly passed by Locals 25 and 63, 
which was adopted by a unanimous 
rising vote, impressed upon the 
gathering that it had a great deal 
at stake. Not only the needle 
trades workers but the entire or- 
ganized labor movement must be 
alert and ready for whatever may 
come. 
The resolution calling for the 
creation of a million dollar fund 
was moved by Ralph DiMattia, 
chairman of the Joint Board, and 
seconded by B. Fleishfarb of Local 
3 and L. LaCapria of Local 63. 
Rose Kapinas, representing the 
Passaic local and the only woman 
delegate to the Joint Board, said 
the Passaic workers who two and 
a half years ago were “farmers,” 
knowing nothing of unionism, are 





Philadelphia, is calling upon you 


standing by the parent organiza- 


tion 100%. The Passaic member- 
ship held an overflow meeting the 
following evening which matched 
in enthusiasm and spirit the New 
York meeting. Meetings will be 
held in every Amalgamated centre 
to explain to the members what 
has happened and what may be ex- 
pected and to map out plans for 
the future. The General President 
and other national officers will at- 
tend all of the meetings. 





re in Fighting Mood 





[Milwaukee Unions Honor 
Dan Hoan at Big Banquet 





ILWAUKEE, Wis.—More than 
2,000 workers, representing 
every section of the labor move- 
ment, joined in a remarkable testi- 
monial to Mayor Daniel W. Hoan 
to commemorate his 25 years of 
consecutive service as a_ public 
official, at a dinner in the Eagles’ 
Club, the largest dining hall in 
the city. 
The dinner was held under the 
auspices of the Federated Trades 


Council and was a tribute to the 
Socialist official who has never 
lost his intimate centact with and 
deep concern for the class in which 
he was born and to which he has 
dedicated his life. 

The Mayor was presented with 


an illuminated testimonial, beauti- 

fully framed, reading as follows: 
“In commemoration of the com- 

pletion of 25 years of public ser- 


ice, of which six were’ served as 
City Attorney and 19 as Mayor of 
our city, the Milwaukee Federated 
Trades Council and its affiliated 


locals hereby add this testimonial 
to that of many other groups of 
citizens in recognition and appre- 
ciation of the sterling worth, per- 


















sonal character, unremitting in- 
dustry, social vision, and common 
sense of Daniel Webster Hoan, 
Mayor of Milwaukee, who has 
chosen to dedicate his qualities of 
mind and character to the service 
of our city which he so ardently 
loves. Presented this 29th day of 
May, 1935.” 

The document was signed by 
Joseph Burns, Otto Jirikowic, John 
W. Madden, Otto Mesenbrink, 
Arthur Olsen, Leo Rohrer, Ben 
Rubin, James P. Sheehan, Marshal! | } 
Whaling, Anton Volk, Emil Brode, 
Frank Weitzke, J. F. Friedrick and 
Herman Seide 

Jac. F. drick, organizer of 
the Federated Trades Council, in 
resenting Mayor Hoan with th 
testimonial, said: “The greatest 
tribute we can pay is to say that 
he is still one of the boys in the 
ranks of the workers, not onl 
Mayor of our city, but our good 
friend, our brother and comrade 
Dan. 

City Is the Gainer 

“Because cf ‘his work and his | 
faithful service, the city of Mil-| 
waukee is enjoying nation-wide 
recognition as the best organized 
city in America. The labor organ 
izations have attained p Y 
in this city reached by few other 
labor groups. | 

“The work of Mayor Hoan is| 
appreciated by workers all over 
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the world, wherever they have 
heard of our splendid city. govern- 
ment. Less fortunate workers in 
other cities probably appreciate 
our Mayor even more than we do.” 

Mayor Hoan was accorded a long 
ovation when the gift of the labor 


unions was turned over to him. In 
accepting the token, the Mayor 
told the workers that he ‘was 
“happy that [ have the confidence 


of the organized workers in this 
city.” 

“There is no other city in which 
the labor movement is conducted 
better than it is in the city of Mil- 
waukee,” the Mayor said. “The 
conduct of our strikes is an out- 
standing example of the excellent 
manner in which labor has carried 
itself in our city.” 

Mayor Hoan reiterated the 
promise he made on the night of 
I first election 25 years ago in 


April. 

“We had a celebration that night 
in Freie Gemeinde Hall,” the 
Mayor said. “We were naturally 


all happy and elated over the vic- 
tory that labor gained in the elec- 
tion. Emil Seidel had been elected 
mayor and I city attorney. 


“T told the workers at that time 
that I would never get a swelled 
head and I would never prove false 


to the workers. That has been my 
aim, and I hope I have lived up 
to it.” 


Frank J. Weber, 85-year-old 
Nestor of the Milwaukee Iabor 
movement, former Socialist Assem- 
blyman and former secretary of 
the State Federation of Labor, was 
honored at the Hoan dinner by 


only non-official to be 
sign the testimonial. 
Mr-. Hoan was presented with a 
floor lamp by the city employees. 
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When Doctors Disagree 


eing the 


asked to 


: | WH FE economic doctors are divid- 
# cd into two schools. One group 
akes the position that we need 
nore plain living and high think- 
ng, the other that there should 


iting and less thinking. 
sition seems to have 
st followers. Bebee. 
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Plans Are Booming for Big 


Party Picnic July 27 





By Eli A. Kahn 





HE unconstitutionaiity (75 cent 

word) of the NIRA will not pre- 
vent the Socialist Party and the 
labor and fraternal organizations 
from holding their regular annual 
picnic, according to word received 
from Washington this week. 

Now that we feel safe, at least 
temporarily, the committee prom- 
ises to give double decker ice cream 
cones to kiddies and grown-ups for 
the price of a nickel. The com- 
mittee will be in a position to do 
this since all the department stores 
are cutting the price of cartons of 
cigarettes. The committee will go 
one better and promises to provide 
larger beer glasses overflowing 
with a cold foamy beer. All prices 
will be reasonable to meet the 
pockets of every worker who will 
be the guest of the picnic at Ulmer 


of the entire Workmen’s Circle in 
New York when all of its members 
get together for an enjoyable day 
in the outdoors at a time when 
most branch activities are slowed 
up and branch meetings are poorly 
attended due to the summer 
weather. Many branches utilize this 
opportunity to realize a fairly sub- 
stantial profit for their relief or 
loan funds, or to take care of some 
special relief cases of members 
who need assistance. 

The committee is at present ar- 
ranging an elaborate and colorful 
program and promises to provide 
an interesting and amusing day 
with features to interest'the young 
as well as the older folks. There 
will be sports, dancing to an un- 
usually fine orchestra, entertain- 
ment by prominent stars of both 
the English and Yiddish stage as 
well as radio and opera stars, and 
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To Avoid Pitfall of Ban by 
Supreme Court 


U. S. 


(Continued from Page One) 
Mortgage Moratorium case last 
year declared that “It is no answer 
to say that this public need was 
not apprehended a century ago, or 
to insist that what the provision 
of the Constitution meant to the 
vision of that day it must mean 
to the vision ofi our time.” 

The broad construction of the 
Moratorium case last year is, re- 
placed by a narrow construction in 
the case of the NRA. Waldman 
continued: 


The Crisis Before Us 

“In this crisis the great question 
before the American people is 
whether they must wait supinely 
for the nine men on the Supreme 
Court bench to amend the Con- 
stitution by interpretation or 
whether the people, in their sover- 








surance. 

“The NRA war framed under the 
interstate commerce clause. How 
inadequate this legal fiction proved 
to accomplish the end sought has 
been demonstrated altogether too 
forcefully by the recent NRA de- 
cision. 

“A frontal attack upon the 
forces of depression and on the 
vast private economic institutions 
exploiting the masses of our pop- 
ulation, cannot be made unless the 
Constitution is amended. To give 
to the federal government direct 
power to control, on a nation-wide 
basis, the economie life of the 
country, I have prepared a consti- 
tutional amendment which I sub- 
mit for public consideration. It 
reads as follows: 


A Constitutional Amendment 








@ 





. Socialist Party Points Way to Federal Amend 


ment 





follow. This amendment does not 
require Congress to do anything. 
It simply gives them the power to 
do it. A Congress elected on the 
issue of public ownership or. public 
regulation would not have to ob- 
tain the services of eminent legal 
counsel on how to circumvent the 
Constitution. It would restore 
honesty) under the Constitution, 





and the technique of government 
would be simplified. The federal 
government would be enabled to do 
directly what it now frequently 
seeks to do indirectly. 

“One of the great attributes of 
the law guranteeing human free- 
dom is certainly and predictability. 
Today, social and economic legisla- 
tion is productive of the greatest 
uncertainty. Even the NRA was 
enforced for almost two years be- 
fore the Supreme Court declared it 





































































































Corsetand Brassiere Union 


Is Growing Rapidly 





: kes 1 activities of the Corset and 


Brassiere Workers’ Union, 
Local 32, of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
have increased to such a great ex- 
tent that it was forced to move 
from its one-room office at 3 West 
16th St. to its present large and 
airy headquarters at 96 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Local 32 is young in years, hav- 
ing been organized in October, 
1933, when the code for the corset 
and brassiere industry was being 
formulated at Washington under 
the late lamented NIRA. Prior to 
that time there had been no union 
to which the workers in that in- 
dustry could belong. Most of the 
shops in which workers were em- 
ployed were controlled by company 
unions. It took a great deal of 
time for union leaders of the 
International to organize that in- 


Snyder said. “Besides, the workers 
had a feeling that since the code 


for the industry was brought 
about by the code authority, the 
workers were protected by the 


government. No sooner had the 
employers begun chiseling on their 
and hours of labor 
ize that a 


minimum wages 
they began to bap al 
necessary. 

code for the corset and 
brassiere industry provided for 

minimum wage of $14 per week 
with a 40-hour work-week with no 
special classifications. The union 
then established definite labor con- 


than 


was 





9 


a 


ditions in practically all the shops, 
such as 374 hours per week, 444 
legal holidays per year with pay, 
time and one-half for overtime 
above the 37'44 hours. The union 
was also able to force an increase 
in wages for certain classes of 
operators to 574% and 60 cents 
per nour. 





The 
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picnic. 108, 7 East 15th Street, or call|*e sectal control of the “| ployment, to regulate production, | eyader. It took law violations ly-{"°Ss Manager, as follows: | shop chairmen meetings are hele 
This occasion is always a holiday | Algonquin 4-2620. economic life. * diy industry, business, trade and com- ine down because it did not desire We were confronted with com-|in the auditorium, which is nicely 
A % ph “Democracy in the United States merce, to provide for the relief of ; sf = the i se pany unions, which largely domi- | decorated with pictures and large 
' International Uni he various will survive as a working govern- | aged, invalided, sick and unemploy- sad oe ae _ wn d i ;| mated the workers in the industry,” banners. 
y « NATIONAL MILLINERY Internationa Jnion, to the various} ental institution only by assum-]| ed persons,’ in the form of period- Under the proposed amendmen 
millinery manufacturers’ associa- ing constant and intelligent guid- ical grants, pensions, benefits, com- | state rights would be preserved in- . ; 
CONGRESS PROPOSED Henn Soren: “Sp Feeney: ance of the social and economic | pensation, or indemnities from the | violate. The state rights’ issue is} (}opman OrdersStrike | , “Our orders to all unions are: 
Pointing to the recurrence since] jmain. of the nation. Democracy public treasury, through contribu-| not real in the light of our indus- Strike the minute wages are cut 
, BY ZARITZSKY | the Supreme Court decision voiding |. “capable of solving the social { 40nS by employers, wage earners, | ¢yja] developments. Time does not To Stop Wage Cuts |or hours lengthened. Those orders 
the National Industrial Recovery| },oblems that confront us by the pp Bow Sy Bey os = So permit to present detailed evidence eae S stand. Four mills have been struck. 
m i st, ce? “ee se art ‘ s . ° ? 2 a 5 stati ° . : te a! © . , Sai a ° 
“eer Act of evils which he de clared had application of known laws of social | social welfare of the workere of which exists in abundance to show (Continued from Page One> : The mills and the public can be 
A national millinery congress | brought the industry to the bring] geyelopment to social institutions. | the United States. how completely interdependent we} women and under-nourished chil-| sure that wherever there is a union 
. for the purpose of framing a plan of destruction in the past, among} f+ ascertains social tendencies and “ ‘Section 2. Congress shall have | have become. We are no longer a dren to fourteen hours a day for} there will be a strike if and when 
‘ for self-government for the indus-] them the pressure which large buy- fashions political instruments to} the further power to establish laws| mere federation of 48 states. We} no more wages than will keep soul | wages are cut or hours lengthened. 
try was proposed this week byjers have begun to exert to obtain conform to these social trends and for the ownership, operation and] are a great nation with vast e¢c-] and body in speaking distance.’ We are not going to be driven 
Max Zaritsky, president, cap and|larger discounts than were per- changes. management through agencies and{onomic and commercial arteries “The governor of Georgia must | backward—not one step. 
millinery department, United Hat-| mitted under the millinery code, “The disparity between our in- a vagy enim of Lod gg crossing state boundary lines and] have some of these ‘greasy little Strike! 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers’| Mr. Zaritsky declared that a re-| qustrial and our present political dary. Prsencrm mire aad beniinn Be affecting simultaneously the people] human buzzards’ in his state and “We urge workers to combine 
‘ . ¢ . ps ‘ ’ d . r ‘ ars ‘ P . 
vival of any of these practices must] institutions is registered in the] shall’ have the war th valual & the whole country. In matters | he seems determined that the troops | with other workers in other trades 
e guarded against before they be-} present social chaos, creating the|menies through taxation for the purely local in nature, red = shall compel the intended victims | in their communities. We urge our 
D R. A. SH U Yy E R come sufficiently prevalent to influ-] anomaly of a society where indus-| acquiring and carrying on of such and the power of the state wou to submit. : unions to get into immediate work- 
O ntometrist ence the downward trend of the} trially we are capable of producing enterprises. ee fk ‘ continue as heretofore. “The Georgia troops are using] ing alliance with other unions, so 
pt ‘ industry. plenty for all but socially we find “ ‘Section 3. Nothing contained in _ “One final word: A careful read- United States government equip-| that there can be community or 
31 Union Sq., W.Cor.16 St. Whatever labor has gained] ourselves without the intelligence the Fifth and Fourteenth Articles} ing of history reveals that consti- ment and we demand that War De-| state-wide joint action. 
ALgonquin 4-7660 through the establishment of a 35-| of distributing and controlling the < a ot Constitution tutions do not make economic in-/ partment recall that equipment] “For those leaders in the indus- 
Eyes examined—Glasses fitted hour week for the industry, and a} wealth we have created shall be constru to impose any | stitutions and social relationships, | forthwith. If the troops are left|}try who are trying to restrain 
For the past 20 years at 172nd St oF te oe heal ee i limitations upon the legislative but ic institutions and so-| j i 7 : fat : > tha ad 
ik Wuhan. At, minimum classified wage which has “We are in the ludicrous and | power of Congress or of the sev-| Ut economic in: s Bb in their camp, bereft of their guns | their ‘buzzards’ the whole industry 
Dr. Shuzer has examined the eyes} been beneficial mainly to the unor-| tragic position of curtailing pro-| eral states with respect to any of cial relationships make constitu- | and without their uniform, perhaps | should have some respect. So far 
of over 40,000 persons. wanized workers in the idustry, la-] duction on farm, in mine and in| the subjects referred to in this| tions. The American Constitution | the governor will let them go home | they have held their own lines fair- 
» fends bor will fight to retain at all costs,| factory, of seriously discussing the Article. : Rt ngs ; has grown in the past to accomo- and again play the part of decent} ly well in much of the territory. 
it Mr. Zaritsky informed the manu-] limiting of inventions, and of creat-| |“ ‘Section 4. Nothing in this Ar- date itself to our changing _€C-| citizens. We offer them our co-operation. 
RESTAURANTS facturers’ associations. The warn-| ing artificial scarcity while millions | ticle shall be construed to impair onomie and social life, reflecting, Demand Workers Return Their stand against wage cuts and 
_ ng was directed mainly to the|of men and women capable and the power of the several states | in the final analysis, the prevailing Wages! against restoring the old and sav- 
as saeeeeeee | manufacturers in the few organ-| willing to work are idle, and mil- | ith respect to any of the subjects! public point of view; it will con-] «w, nave reports of wage cuts.|age hours is the same as ours 
Te a acture! Jin 1 eV rgan- va £ Py : referred to in Sections 1 and 2, ex- tinue to do so in the future. Its : e nave ; reports ol wage cuts. | “5 1 t Si s Fs. 
y R | C H E L I E U i} | ized markets where it has been re-| lions of men, women and children cept to the extent that the exercise sets ‘il Been Be oe be Piedmont Mills, Atlanta, under the For once they support the walen 
| ported some manufacturers were]are inadequately housed, poorly | of such power by a state is in con-| G™&UOn Wi iInevite vill . If “ governor’s guns, have raised hours | Position, holding it to be sound. 
RESTAURANT | i} planning to reinstate the 40-hour] clad, ill fed and deprived of cul-| flict with legislation enacted by form of the popular will. the to 54—the pre-code standard—and | Anything else is ruinous to every- 
week, tural and educational opportunities. | Congress pursuant to this Ar-| American people want to control} jaye given no compensating wage] one. We are trying to hold the line 
61 FIFTH AVE. (Cor. at ee ee eee “The operation of unjust ec- | ticle.” : the economic forces of the country] yaise = Atiantic Cotton Mills,| against the tooth and claw idew~~ 
The choicest wines and Jiquors}| Do two things, build the Socialist] °2°mic forces can impair and un-| | “This amendment would give to} so as to make them serve the aca Macon, also under the governor’s | 0f business and we shall hold that 
served at our newly installed bar |} Party and get subs for The New dermine liberty and property, the a national government power ef- eral bee the pcs aaa <n a guns, have raised hours to 55 and | line. 
eee eee 4 eer = a staples of the American constitu- ectively to cope with the economic} not stand in its way. re Wi | have had the unutterable and in- “I hope all unions will at once 
Leader to help build it. tional system, as effectively as can} nd social problems of our time,| adopt an appropriate amendment.” | go ccribable inhumanity to demand! report ‘buzzards’ to me. I also hope 
. SOHNE ES M. LIEBOWITZ MODERN gov ernment interference. To the in five cannes fields of activity: ihe that the workers pay back $4,000 | at every union will write or wire 
“VILLA ROMA” T ie i P ] nillions of unemployed and their Five Essentials To Moishers and Organizers of wages awarded to them by the|the President the came facts and 
onsoriat artor families, the Constitution today “1, It confers power to regulate Compliance Board. The Hupp over-| that they will let the President 
First Class Strictly Modern Hotel PREV ICS SOs UALACOR Guaranteed does not guarantee the rights of production, industry, trade and The leaflet “Housewives! Arejall plant at Atlanta has done the know where they stand on NRA, 
At! Improvements—Pleasant Sundays . pad 7 ae en geal pa wr PA liberty and property. commerce. You Worried?” is hot off the press.| same thing, telling the workers $1} We cannot and will not see all 
(a S Las o c ecnoec . . 7 . 
SPRING VALLEY, N. Y on Fiction and Subterfuge “2, It confers power to regulate, | It is a leaflet on the high cost of] would be taken from their pay | Progress wrecked by what has hap- 
erie eat ok “Today, economic planning and] limit or prohibit child labor. living. It makes a simple and] each week until the wages are paid | Pened since a week ago Monday.” 
“sand 9 2 wd ~ x fer peeeocngel oe Patronize our Comrade ocial control on a national scale} “3. It confers power to regulate direct appeal to the housewife, is back to the company. I wonder 
‘ eh eA wd a to meet the needs and exingencies | hours and conditions of labor and|informative and contrasts the}what will be the result where 
Fred Spitz, Inc. f our time can only be undertaken |to — establish minimum wages | government and Socialist pro- at cg earn only two or three 
~ e ASn as , . + te ss . 3$2 m “ oe “g " is ; “ess] ‘oh- llars eek Har r Mills 
through legal fictions and constitu- | throughout the country. grams on this most pressing prob-| dol irs a week, armony Mills, 
HALLS and LYCEUMS Florist tional suberfuge. “4, It grants power to establish | lem of the day, as any woman can} at Commerce, Ga., have increased | 
a 74 SECOND AVENUE “For example, the T.V.A. experi-|a federal system of social insur-| understand. The cost per thou-} hours and cut pay. 
- ss 4 P . js a *. ge oe nalisied > ae “OT w. » onrminti " ‘ eat 
arn, A "ies eres eosse | ment, a federal project designed to | ance and other social welfare legis- sand is $2. When ordering or call- : I wonder sometimes what nation | 
BROOKLYN Wak pecemnenadl ae does thee et up a public yardstick for the | lation. ing for the leaflets, payment must} Georgia’s governor and her mill 
ot connectec any o : a os. : q- ys sii dati . + : 
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Labor Tem le?*#-24 367 BAST seeh ST w tall : gece “The Social Security bill has The adoption of this constitu-jof Living shoul earnestly at 
P YORE © Mtions at wholesale prices’ || Deen formulated to rest on the tax-| tional amendment leaves it up to|tended to and comrades should 
nay yi Baucational pag epapaeg Rieinetd Py sae 7 k. 75e It ing power of the federal govern-|the American people to decide|have them filled with signatures 
encils, $2.00 bo ec Kk, /UCc ° P ° ° ° ° . — a a 
evdiep ising, sd eepehige edo ad dare 0 dag . ) W. 15th St. || ment, instead of by planning a] what social and economic policy}and sent in to the Party Office, 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 





On Palace and Albee Screens 


- Specialties. Aboard the “Buc- 
caneer.” 
’ There’s always a breeze on the 
ee son. And, a few pleasant 
up, an hour and a half’s 
evening ride away, Bobby Sanigr¢ 
set a breezy show. One is 
pted to write more lengthily 
about ‘the journey up and back; 
‘thére’s a delectable dinner aboard 
“for those that wish to eat, with 
dancing and drinks en route. 
This brings us to the anchored 
“show-boat, waiting there beyond 
Yonkers, the good ship “Buc- 


‘This year’s revue gets off to 
what sailors might call a spanking 
start. Murray Parker, master of 

ceremonies, has not only a lively 
sense of humor, but a way of using 
his face and hands that commands 
laughter. There’s not much high- 
brow in this humor, but the belly 
ripples enough to digest that 

' meal. And the show girls are as 
comely a lot as one would like to 
meet; what with their “Valse a 
L’Eventail”—French for fan dance 
—and their other swift gyrations, 
they decorate the evening. The 

ia‘three Dodge brothers — “artful 
» dodgers” even when they’re hit — 
have a skit called “We’re Pals, 
Ain’t We?” Jack and June Blair 
do a “Palsy-Walsy” number, and 
the whole evening has a friendly 
feeling that makes you want to 
repeat. Then there’s the trip back, 
with dancing under the stars. And 
if you’re lucky, you may get a 
dance with a star! 





Elisabeth Bergner, as she appears 
in the film version of the success- 
ful stage play, “Escape Me Never” 


"Oil for the Lamps of China" 
at the Strand 

“Oil for the Lamps of China,” 

First National release with Pat 
O’Brien, Josephine Hutchinson and 
Jean Muir in the starring roles, is 
currently at the Strand Theatre. 
The film was adapted for the 
screen from the best-seller of the 
same title by Alice Tisdale Hobart. 
It was produced as a “special” 
under the direction of Mervyn 
LeRoy and was in active produc- 





ve F tion before the cameras for a 
Public Hero No. 1" Capitol period of three months. Before the 
Screen Attraction—Stage story sequences were filmed in 

Hollywood, a First National 


Offers Sophie Tucker 


“Public Hero No. 1,” Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s new thriller, 
featuring Lionel Barrymore, Jean 
Arthur, Chester Morris, Joseph 
Calleia, Paul Kelly and Lewis 
now on the Capitol 
Theatre’s screen. 

Supplementing the screen feature 
for the week will be the inter- 


camera crew spent three months in 
China in filming actual locales. 
The supporting cast, which in- 
cludes twenty-six Chinese “bit” 
players and five hundred Chinese 
extras, features Lyle Talbot, John 
Eldredge, Ronnie Cosby, Arthur 
Byron, Willie Fung, Tetsu Komai, 
Donald Crisp, Edward McWade, 
Henry O’Neill, John Hyams, Olive 


Claude Rains in "The Clair- 
voyant™ on Roxy Screen — 
Eton Boys Top Stage Show 


The screen at the Roxy Theatre 
this week is given over to “The 
Clairvoyant,” and its star is Claude 
Rains, who made cinema history 
with his characterizations in “The 
Invisible Man,” “The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,” “The Man Who 
Reclaimed His Head,” and “Crime 
Without Passion.” Supplementing 
this feature film the Roxy is pre- 
senting on its stage a gala new 
variety revue which stars the Eton 
Boys, well-known entertainers of 
stage, screen and radio. 

In addition to this foursome, 
the bill also includes the Neiss 
Troupe, acrobats; Dawn and Dar- 
row, dancers; Joaquin Garay, a 
young singer who is being held 
over for a second week by popular 
demand, and the winner of the 
Fred Allen Amateur Contest. 
Freddy Mack continues as master 
of ceremonies and conductor of the 
orchestra, and the Gae Foster 
Girls appear in new and elaborate 
ballets. 


Elisabeth Bergner in “Escape 
Me Never" in Brooklyn Film 
Premiere at Albee 


“Escape Me Never,” the latest 
starring vehicle of Elisabeth Berg- 
ner, the internationally acclaimed 
actress last seen by American screen 
audiences in “Catherine the Great,” 
is now at the RKO Albee Theatre. 

Miss Bergner recently enjoyed 
success on both the New York and 
London stages in the Margaret 
Kennedy play from which her cur- 
rent screen hit is; adapted and many 
of the principals of the stage cast, 
including Hugh Sinclair, Griffith 
Jones and Leon Quartermaine, are 
seen in their original roles in this 
filmization. Others prominent in the 
east are Irene Vanbrugh, Penelope 
Dudley-Ward, Lyn Harding and 
Rosalinde Fuller. 

“Escape Me‘Never” was directed 
by Dr. Paul Czinner, Miss Berg- 
ner’s director-husband. It is re- 
leased by United Artists. Many of 
the scenes in the picture were 
filmed in the Italian Dolomites, and 
other scenes at the Drury Lane 





Jones, Christian Rub, Geo. Meeker 
and Florence Fair. 


national star of stage and radio 
fame, Sophie Tucker, with Ted 


Theatre in London. 





Shapiro at the piano. Sophie will 
present her “WHN Music Hall 
Revue” featuring the lovable luna- 
tics, the Ritz Brothers, and the 
silver-voiced tenor Donald Novis. 
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THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympsa- 
thetic organizations are re 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Bernard 
Feinman, Manager New Lead + 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York. 














In the Theatre Guild’s 


Shirley Temple Film at the 
Satirical Revue M 


usic Hall 


Shirley Temple’s newest photo- 
play, “Our Little Girl,” is at the 
Radio City Music Hall. 

An Edward Butcher production 
for Fox Films, the film was di- 
rected by John Robertson. It was 
adapted from the story, “Heaven’s 
Gate,” by Florence L. Pfalzgraf. 

Also on the Music Hall’s pro- 
gram will be a new Walt Disney 
Silly Symphony, “Water Babies.” 
The great stage will present a 
new and colorful spectable, in 
which the Corps de Ballet, high- 
kicking Rockettes, Glee Club and 
Symphony Orchestra will take 
part. : 





"Loves of a Dictator" in Pre- 
miere at Fox Brooklyn 


In “Loves of a Dictator,” co- 
starring Clive Brook and Madeleine 
Carroll, now on the screen at the 
Fabian Fox Brooklyn Theatre, 
Miss Carroll is again seen under 
the direction of the distinguished 
director, Victor Saville. 

It was Saville who brought Miss 
Carroll to the attention of the 
American movie audiences in the 
war drama, “Is Was a Spy,” shown 
on the screen at the Fox recently. 

The Fox Theatre stage show is 
headlined by Gus Van, and rounded 
out by the Twelve New Yorkers, in 
new dance routines. 





Above you see none other than 

Jimmy Savo, the chief comic in 

the Guild’s latest venture, “Parade,” 
_ at the Guild Theatre 





"G Men" at RKO Theatre 


“G Men,” the First National 
film about the activities of the 
United States Department of Jus- 
tice’s Bureau of Investigation, in 








which James Cagney heads the 
all-star cast, is currently over the 
RKO circuit. 

Cagney’s supporting cast in “G 
Men” is headed by Ann Dvorak, 
Margaret Lindsay and _ Robert 
Armstrong. 


Group Theatre presents 


Waiting for Lefty 
Till the Day | Die 


by CLIFFORD ODETS 
THEATRE, 
LONGACRE Went Gsth’ st. 
Eves. 8:30—$1.65 to 40¢ 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.—$1.10 to 40¢ 
For Theatre. Party Benefits. Call Helen 


Thompson, PEnn. 6-7234, or write 
The Group Theatre, 246 W. 44th St. 





At Broadway Trans-Lux 


Laurél and Hardy in the comedy 
“Live Ghosts,” complete pictures 
of the Ross-McLarnin fight, a Betty 
Boop cartoon and one-half hour of 
newsreel news comprise the show 
at the Trans-Lux Theatre, Broad- 
way and 49th Street, for the week 
beginning today. 
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The GUILD THEATRE presents 
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Star of “The Petrified 
Forest” 








2 
Leslie Howard will continue in the 
R. E. Sherwood play for three 


more weeks, at which time the 
play will suspend for the summer, 
giving the cast a much needed rest. 


RADIOLOTRY 
“THE HOOK-UP.” By Jack Lait 
and Stephen Gross. At the Cort. 

The voice that comes out of the 
air has for so many centuries been 
considered divine that something 
of the awe still clings to it—no 
matter how awful some of it is. 
News that comes by radio is some- 
how more important; nonsense out 
of the ether is incomparably hu- 
morous (at least, I’m sure a great 
deal of it, set down and read or 
even heard on stage, would be 
deemed absolute trash!); and ma- 
terial advertised over the radio 
must be the best. Ask any radio 
man, in an official moment. 

A. J. Lamb, President of the 
Superchemical Corp., is hard to 
convince, however, that his Ponce 
de Leon Pills, for bringing youth 
back to aging men, require radio 
boosting—until he sees the sweet 
young girl who is to bring romance 
(over the air) back to the forty- 
year-olds who listen in, and take 
the pills. The building of Victo 
Vance, radio rut, into a nation- 
wide hook-up celebrity as Honest 
Abe, rural lawyer who grow: 
young on a diet of pills, provides 
a deal of entertainment—especial]) 
as the role is entrusted to Ernest 
Truex; but trouble piles over the 
comedy when the program must be 
brought to a climax with aq reai 
radio wedding between Honest Ab< 
and Orphan Annie. For Honest 
Abe Vance is engaged to another; 
and Orphan Annie Bryce is 
golden haired gold-digger, at the 
moment performing her mining 











operations on the magnate A. J 
Lamb. (It’s atrocious to use i 
created name for punning pur- 
poses, especially as a curtain line; 
anyone can make up a name that 
he can joke with!) And although 
all that notice it get a good laugh 
when the Bishop brings down th« 
final curtain by coming back for 
his teeth, it is really Ernest Truex 
that puts the teeth in this comedy 
of the radio. The _ riproaring, 
devastating satire on the commer- 
cialized air-ways is still to come; 
in the meantime, without a search- 
ing or searing quality, there are 
many goods laughs in “The Hook- 
Up.” 





ONTINENT in Géhrung” 
(“Continent in Ferment”), a 


recently published book by the 
Austrian Socialist leader Dr. Ju- 
lius Deutsch, describing his im- 


pressions of his recent trip through 


the United States, has been sup- 
pressed by the Austrian govern- 
ment. 


All copies of the book in the book 
stores and libraries of Austria 
have been confiscated and police 
officials while Visiting the pub- 
lishers warned them against any 
attempts to violate the government 
orders by procuring other copies. 
The suppression of “Kontinent in 


Gdhrung” concerns itself in no 
way with Austrian affairs, but 
deals solely with America and 


American conditions. 

Dr. Julius Deutsch is one of the 
outstanding leaders of the Aus- 
trian Social Democracy. He di- 
rected the military action of the 
Republican Schutzbund Defense 
Corps against the attacking fascist 
and government forces and was 
severely wounded but succeeded in 
escaping to Czechoslovakia. Late 
in 1934 he visited the United States 
and delivered a series of lectures 
throughout the country. 

The action taken by the Austro- 
Fascist government of Chancellor 
Schuschnigg is intended to hit back 
at a man who has been successful 
in acquainting the American pub- 
lic with fascist tyranny and fascist 
methods prevailing in Austria and 
other pie of Europe. 


Crosswaith Flight to Hold 
Charter Party 

Sunday afternoon, June 9th, at 
2:30, the Crosswaith Flight of the 
Red Falcons of America will cele- 
brate a charter party. On that day 
Frank R. Crosswaith will present 
the charter to the Flight. Before 


the charter ceremonies, entertain- 
ment in the form of plays, poems, 
songs, etc., will be given. After 
the ceremonies tea and cake will be 
served. 

The affair will be held in the 
Flatbush Cultural Center, 1719 


Avenue P, Brooklyn, headquarters 
of the Midwood Branch 








BS&AU PROTESTS WAGES 
ON WORK RELIEF 
PROJECTS 


The Bookkeepers’, Stenographers’ 
and Accountants’ Union, Local 
12646 of the A. F. of L., in a reso- 
lution unanimously passed and 
filed a strong protest against the 
wage scale announced by President 
Roosevelt for work relief projects, 
and pledged itself to a strenuous 


campaign for the upbuilding of the’ 


labor movement to fight the lower- 
ing of the standard of living 
threatened by the adoption of that 
scale. 

The resolution, signed by Ernest 
Bohm, veteran president of the 
NRA, read in part: 

“RESOLVED, That the Book- 
keepers’, Stenographers’ and Ac- 
countants’ Union 12646 solidarizes 
itself with all organized labor rep- 
resented in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in denouncing this 
wage scale as an attack on organ- 
ized labor and an American stand- 
ard of living, and 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That we 
pledge ourselves to support the 
fight of organized labor and relief 
workers on the projects against it 
and that we call upon all white 
collar workers on these projects in 
the City of New York to join this, 
the union of their calling.” 


A. F. of L. Meets to 
Fight WageSlashes 


(Continued from Page One) 
justice progress. It is difficult 
even now to adequately appraise 
the social and economic damage 
which has been done as a result 
of the court’s decision, Mr. Green 
pointed out, saying: 

“The gains which the workers 
made during the past two years 
under the operation of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, which pro- 
vided for the prohibition of child 
labor, the establishment of mini- 
mum rates of pay and maximum 
hours of employment, and Section 
7A which provided the right of the 
workers to organize and bargain 
collectively, free from intimidation 
and coercion on the part of em- 
ployers, have been wiped out. The 
nation now returns to child labor, 
:weatshop conditions, long hours, 
reduced pay and intolerable condi- 
tions of employment. 

“The millions of unorganized 
workers who lack economic power 
and economic strength because of 
their unorganized condition will 
now be exploited as never before. 
Reports reaching the American 
Federation of Labor headquarters 
show that immediately following 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
»mployers of labor began reducing 
wages, increasing hours and re- 
orting to the old policy of the sur- 
vival of the fittest as practiced be- 
fore the inauguration of the New 
Deal. Bituminous coal operators 
who were saved from financial ruin 
yy the enactment of the National 
Recovery Act will now be driven 
igain to the verge of bankruptcy 
ind the miners whose wage scales 
ire now subject to attack will be 
forced into a nation-wide strike as 
1 matter of sheer economic and 
social protection. 

“The needle trades, textile and 
ther industries susceptible to 
sweatshop conditions will, unless 
labor can prevent it, sink back to 
he basis which these industries 
vecupied before the enactment of 
NRA. 

“The economic and social wreck- 
ige caused by the decision of the 
Supreme Court will be apparent on 
every hand. Small business men 
ind labor will suffer very greatly. 

Derides Employer Promises 

“The appeal of the representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, financial and special inter- 
ests, to maintain wages, will carry 
no weight. The greatest opposi- 
tion to the National Recovery Act 
came from these groups. They de- 
nounced the act and the President 
of the United States most vicious- 
ly only a short time ago. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor is advising the officers and 
members of all affiliated organiza- 
tions to resist to the utmost all at- 
tempts to lower wages and living 
standards. Deprived of the bene- 
fits of the National Recovery Act 
and its steadying and stabilizing 
influence they must now resort to 
the use of their economic strength. 
They will be encouraged and sup- 
ported in the use of this economic 
strength as a protecting force 
against oppression, exploitation and 
reduced living standards. 

“The need of the moment is to 
reconstruct and repair the damage 
which has been done as a result 
of the decision of the Supreme 
Court insofar as it is possible to 
do so. Labor will press for the en- 
actment of the Wagner Disputes 
Bill, the Thirty-Hour Work-Week 
Bill, the Guffey Coal Bill and So- 
cial Security legislation; but the 
fundamental principle involved in 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
is a question which must be and 
will be considered not only by the 
American Federation of Labor but 
by the masses of the people gen- 
erally. This involves the exercise 
of the power of the Supreme Court 
to declare laws enacted by Con- 





gress as unconstitutional.” 
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Lenin’s Theory of Civil-War as the Road to Socialism --- Western Labor Declines to Follow 
Policy of “Destruction Even Greater than War” as Instrument of Emancipation . . by John Powers 










cement 

(This is the second of 6 series 
of articles on the Communist | 
International. The first appeared 
in The New Leader of May 25. 
On that day the Communist In- 
ternational was scheduled to open 
its seventh congress in Moscow. 
Originally, it was to convene on 
May 1, after a number of previ- 
ous postponements. At this writ- 
ing the assembled delegates are 
still waiting for Stalin’s permis- 
sion to begin their sessions. It is 
not impossible that the congress 
may not meet at all because of 
the exigencies of national Rus- 
sian policy. This aspect of the 
problem will be discussed later.) 





HE rise of the Comintern was 
meteoric. While the Socialist 


International was seeking to gather 
the broken parts of its structure 
scattered through the various coun- 
tries, Lenin ordered full speed 
ahead for military communism in 
Russia and the world revolution. 
Socialists who understood clearly 
the bitter realities and difficulties 
of the situation were preparing for 
a long, laborious period of recon- 
struction. As the foundation stones 
of reconstruction they, placed the 
elimination of factional conflicts 
and differences and restoration of 
working class unity. The Bolshe- 
viks thought otherwise. Having 
proclaimed all Socialists and So- 
cialist parties “lackeys of the bour- 
geoisie,” Lenin and his colleagues 
declared that the complete and final 
destruction of the Socialist parties 
and trade union organizations that 
failed to submit to Communist 
tutelage and dictatorship was nec- 
essary to the triumph of the world 
revolution. Why rebuild the So- 
cialist International when the world 
revolution was around the corner? 

As shown in the previous article, 
to Lenin “the victory of revolution 
in a number of advanced European 
countries” was ‘a question of only 
two or three menths,” while Zino- 
viev, as first president of the Com- 
intern, was certain that “in a year 
the whole of Europe will be Com- 
munist.” France, England, Belgium, 
Italy, delirious with victory over 
the Central Empires, and in the 
grip of unprecedented nationalist 
emotion, would surrender to the 
forces of Bolshevist revolution to- 
gether with the defeated countries 


to please Lenin and his general 
staff. 
Social, political and economic 


forces at work in Western Europe, 
so vastly different from those oper- 
ating in Russia, were to be swept 
aside at the command of Lenin, 
Trotsky and Zinoviev. Stern reali- 
ties of life were to be subordinated 
to the decrees of the Comintern. 
This was, indeed, what might well be 
termed substituting the megalo- 
mania of dictators for the mate- 
rialist interpretation of history. 
“L’histoire c’est moi” was the 
proud claim of the Communist dic- 
tatorship. Henceforth history, was 
to have a new foundation and be- 
ginning, and its motive forces were 
to be transferred to the Kremlin. 
Kremlin Megalomania 

Driven forward by this megalo- 
mania the Communist dictatorship 
proceeded with its campaign fo1 
the hegemony of Europe. The Com- 
intern was the instrument througt 
which this was to be accomplished. 

The Jacobin-Blanquist conception 
which lay at the bottom of this 
adventurist policy had always been 
a fundamental ingredient of Lenin’s 
thinking. The war and the Russian 
Revolution gave him and his col- 
leagues an opportunity to apply it 
in real life. The experiment re- 
vealed an aspect of Bolshevism 
which has been accentuated in in- 
creasing measure in proportion as 
Bolshevism found itself unable t 
realize its original professed revo- 
lutionary objectives, both inside 
and outside of Russia, and which 
has now attained mature de- 
velopment under Stalin, the new 
Bolshevist militarism. 


its 


Not in vain was Lenin a student 
and admirer of Clausewitz, the 
great ideologist and prophet of 


Prussian militarism, Clausewitz and 


Blanqui are the mainsprings of omplete owner 
Leninism. From Clausewitz Lenin } *"!P, (2) ma- 
learned a great deal about the “will | jority control, 
to power” and the idea of an or- (3) eontrols 


+ 


ganized, disciplined force, dictatori- 
ally directed, as an instrument of 
victory; from Blanqui he derived 
his conception of Socialist revolu- 
tion as the work of a compact, de- 
termined group of _ professional 
revolutionists. “A Jacobin—that is 
a true Social Democrat,” wrot« 
Lenin long before the revolution 

Just Hohenzollern Germany, 
guided by Clausewitz, had sought ]@ 


¢ 


as 


to impose its hegemony upon man-] 
kind by war, so did Lenin seek to 
impose the hegemony of the Com- 
munist dictatorship upon the whole 
of Europe through civil war. The] 


Bolshevist conception of civil war ] of 
the | whi 


tevolution” in 
an 


advance 


(called “World 
international arena) 
ment of Socialist 
the counterpart of t 
militarist doctrine 


instru- 


is only 


a> 


of war as an] it 


instrument of national policy. Civil } at the 1 
have almost as complete control of | 


war was an integral part of Bol- 
shevist policy in the Russian Revo- 
lution and deliberately invoked by 


Lenin. He repeatedly underscored | is 
this cardinal] principle of Bolshevist | w 
doctrine and action. For example: | V 


These 


through 


device 
majority 


types, 
the effort to maintain control of a 
corporation f 


gal devices 
Of these, 
among the very large corporations 


is the device of 





he old-fashioned | of 


even though his ownership interest 


Aufgaben der Sowjet-Macht” (page | 


44) Lenin said: : 


ternal war. 


to say, in any assembly whatever 


witness 


was more guilty than Lenin 


for the revolutionary substance.’ 


Socialism in 
swoop, and his 
world revolution. 


futile 


sIsewhere would not accept Lenin’s 
‘dea of civil war as an instrument 
of Socialist advance, a conception 


than external war,” to use Lenin’s 
»wn characterization, they were 
igain branded as “traitors” respon- 
ible for the failure of the world 
evolution when it became neces- 
ary to find an excuse for the fiaseo 
of the Comintern and the whole 
vorld revolution theory. 

The "Treason" of Social 

Democracy 

The simple however, was 
hat the peoples of Western Eu- 
‘ope, having just passed through 
he greatest and most destructive 
f all wars, could not quite p 
eive the wisdom of jumping fr 
he frying pan into the fire } 
ywing the road of 
lestruction, than external war.” 
Without taking into consideration 
he insurmountable obstacle to 
vorld vovelellll presented ‘by the 
rrofound differences in political, 
cial and economic circumstances 
hat divided Russia from the rest 
f Europe, it was rather naive to 
xpect that the workers of Europe, 
n any substantial majority, would 
ccept the policy of “even greater 
lestruction than external war” as 
he path to Socialism. What \Eu- 
ope, and particularly the shattered 


fact, 






nd reconstruction, not civil war, 
f Europe was to be saved from 


“Every great revolution, and par- 
ticularly the Socialist revolution— 
even if there had been no external 
war—is unthinkable without inter- 
nal—this is civil—war, which means 
even greater destruction than ex- 
No Socialist or anar- 
chist—name whom you will—dares 


that one can arrive at Socialism 
without civil war, unless he has 
lost his senses.” . 

Lenin was given to the use of 
strong words and to denouncing all | drive for 
who failed to agree with him as 
having lost their senses, He had a 
tremendous capacity for action, but 
his ability to perceive facts was 
confined to long after the event (as 
his proclamation of the 
New Economic Policy). But no — 
0 
what Marx derided as “the substi- 
tution of the revolutionary phrase 


History has not seen a more glar- 
ing example of this than Lenin’s 
abandonment of the Marxian inter- 
pretation of the nature and signifi- 
cance of the Russian Revolution, 
his reckless attempt to introduce 
Russia at one fell 
search for 


Because Socialists in Russia and 


nvolving “even greater destruction 


“even greater | 


‘abor movement, required was peace | 


falling 


come. 


This was the “treason” 


who 


»|and Trotsky. 
* 


* * 


the Communist dictatorship 
was still in progress and one 
the promises the Bolsheviks 
made to the disorganized 


them to power was “immediate} German domination in event of a 

peace.” The intensive Bolshevist] German victory or of peace at 
’ a ° 

propaganda conducted at the front] Russia’s expense in event of the 


for months had completely 


agitation against the 


on “continuing the war,” 


foundation. 
Neither the 


the war.” They 


“continuing 


into complete dissolution 
and barbarism which would have 
definitely buried the hopes of So- 
cialism for a long, long time to 


of the 
Socialist parties and all other or- 
ganizations of the working class 
refused to follow the Com- 
intern and the dictation of Lenin 


Although the Communist Inter- 
national was not founded officially 
until March 4, 1919, the Bolshevist 
world revolution began 
immediately upon establishment of 
in 
Russia, November 7, 1917. The war 

of 
had 
soldier 
mobs at the front and the “lumpen- 
proletariat” in Petrograd who raised 


de- 
moralized the army. The last ves- 
tiges of discipline and organization 
were wiped out with the accession 
of the Bolsheviks to power. In their 
Provisional 
Government, in which representa- 
tives of the Socialist parties occu- 
pied leading positions, the Bolshe- 
viks charged that the government 
and the Socialist parties were bent 
but like 
other Bolshevist indictments against 
the revolutionary elements who did 
not see eye to eye with Lenin and 
Trotsky the charge wgs without 


Provisional Govern- 
ment nor the Socialist parties ever 
“insisted” (as our parlor-bolsheviks 
in this country like to put it) on 
re- 


garded the continuance of the war 


and the revolution. 
peace without victory, 


the Provisional Government. 


clude such a separate peace. 


in agreement with the 


could not simply 


cape the 
victory of the Allies. 
As 


developments 


absolutely correct in 


and equal part. 


nately, the only way out 


day longer than 


necessary. 





as the greatest obstacle and danger 
to the very life interests of Russia 
The policy of 
of peace 
without annexations and indemni- 
ties, was clearly and unequivocal- 
ly -proclaimed by the Soviets of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies 
when the Socialist parties were in 
control, and became the policy of 


On the other hand, none of the 
revolutionary parties, including the 
Bolsheviks, favored a separate peace 
with Germany. Lenin and Trotsky 
vehemently denied that their pur- 
pose in seeking power was to con- 
In 
this respect they professed to be 
Socialist 
parties on the principle that Russia 
make a _ non- 
chalant exit from the war and es- 
consequences of either 


The Socialists Were Correct 
later demon- 
strated, the Socialist parties were 
their view 
that the very life of the revolution 
and the independence and integrity 
of Revolutionary Russia depended 
upon her ability to hold on until 
a general peace was concluded, in 
the negotiation of which Revolu- 
tionary Russia would play a free 


To hold on at all costs until the 
conclusion of the war was, unfortu- 
of the 


dilemma. That was how the Pro- 
visional Government and the So- 
cialist parties saw the situation. 


They were far removed from desir- 
ing to keep Russia in the war a 
was absolutely 


While denying that they were 
aiming at a separate peace, Lenin 
and Trotsky maintained that) only 
the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government and the victory of the 
Bolshevist Party would facilitate 
the conclusion of the war on the 
basis of a general peace to be 
brought about by world revolution. 
But when the world revolution 
failed to materialize upon seizure 
of power by the Bolsheviks and 
the Bolsheviks found themselves 
compelled to make good on the 
promises of “immediate peace” they 
had given to the ignorant, declassé 
soldier mobs at the front they or- 
dered an immediate armistice all 
along the line and entered into 
separate peace negotiations with 
Hohenzollern Germany. There was 
nothing else to do under the cir- 
cumstances,for the German armies, 
quite oblivious to the Bolshevist 
revolutionary proclamations, were 
ready to advance on Petrograd and 
Moscow, while the _ irresponsible 
propaganda of the Bolsheviks at 
the front had rendered the Russian 
army completely incapable of re- 
sistance. Revolutionary Russia stood 
face to face with calamity. 

It was precisely; this situation 
that the Provisional Government, 
supported by the Socialist parties, 
feared when it appealed to the 
Russian people not to “continue 
the war” but to hold on until a 
general peace, in which Revolution- 
ary Russia would have her say. At 
the same time the Provisional Gov- 
ernment continued to press the 
Allies for such a general peace at 
the quickest possible time. It was 
not the fault of the Provisional 
Government and of the Socialist 
parties that general peace did not 
come sooner than Revolutionary 
Russia’s very life interests de- 
manded, or that the German ar- 
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| Soviet Government decline to ac- 
| cept 


| Germany. He was vigorously sup 


;mies, led by Ludendorff, seeking 
| the dismemberment of Russia, con- 
tinued to make war on Revolution- 
ary Russia. 
At Brest-Litovsk 
Lenin and Trotsky had promised 
to solve this situation by forcing 
the world revolution. Instead they 
found themselves face to face with 
Imperial Germany at Brest Litovsk, 
where the separate peace negotia- 
tions were conducted under the di- 
rection of Trotsky, then Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs. Instead of find- 
ing himself addressing a revolu- 
tionary audience, Trotsky was con- 
fronted with the necessity of ad- 
dressing Von Kiihlman, the Kaiser’s 
“foreign minister; General Hoffman, 
the hard-boiled representative of 
the German high command, and the 
other cynical, reactionary repre- 
sentatives of the Central Powers. 
It was a rather embarrassing 
situation, but Trotsky was not t 
be dismayed. The world revolution 
having failed to materialize in re- 
sponse to the Bolshevist proclama- 
tions from Smolny Institute, Trot- 
sky was going to bring it about by 
“addressing the peoples of Europe 
over the heads of the governments’ 
from the negotiation table at Brest 
Litovsk. The German listened pa- 
tiently for weeks, but grown weary 
at last of Trotsky’s oratory 
they decided to put a speedy end to 
the conversations. Striking the tabl 
with his fist, General Hoffman or- 
dered the Bolshevik delegation to 
sign on the dotted line. But Trot- 
sky’s reservoir of rhetoric was by 
no means exhausted. It never is 
He defied General Hoffman to d 
his worst, and to make the defiance 
effective he invented his celebrated 
ingenious but utterly futile formula 
of “neither peace nor war.” He 
“slammed the door,” as he liked t« 
say, and returned to Russia with 
his colleagues—to make more 
| speeches. 
This time the burden of his 
i was a “holy war” on Ger- 
| many. Having played so brilliantly 
land successfully the role of the 
Soviet Talleyrand he was now go- 
ing to don the mantle of the Bo! 
shevist Carnot. Still supremely 
| confident in the efficacy of the elo- 
quent phrase and “the great gest 
ure,” Trotsky insisted that the 





the dictated German peacc 
terms and resume the war against 


ported by a majority of the Bol 
shevist leaders, who agreed that it 
was better for the Soviet Govern- 
ment, organ of world revolution 
to go down fighting than to bow tc 
the dictates of Hohenzollern Ger 
many. 

“We have maintained that thx 
Russian Revolution will either ex- 


pand or will be crushed by worl 














PROPERTY 


It’s a Hard Job to Find Where Control 
Lies in Modern Capitalist Corporations,-- 
Ownership and Wealth - -- 


by Kirby Page 








This is the second installment of 
Kirby Page’s remarkable series on 
he origin of property, its meaning 
the of 
with re spect to the solution of the 
nroblems raised by capitalism. A 
third article will appear next week. 


Na chapter on “The 
Evolution of Control,” Berle 
ind Means interpret the signifi- 
‘ance of various types of con- 
trol of modern corporations. 
‘Ownership of wealth without 
ippreciable ownership 
the outcome 
‘orporate development. ... 
“Five major 
types can be;= 
1 is tinguished, 
hough no sharp 
lividing line 
separates type 
from type. 
include 
control] 
almost 


ind Socialist point vieu 


1] 


notable 


appears 
ot 


o be logical 


(1) 


device to create and retain control | individuals over whom he has no] 
By | control and in whose selection he 


of a great railroad system... 


this pyramid an investment of less; did not participate. 
has case wil! he be able to exercise any 


than twenty million dollars 


In neither 


been able to control eight Class 1| measure of control.” 


assets 
Less 


having combined 
two billion dollars. 


railroads 
of over 


vestment or hardly more than two 
per cent of the investment repre- 
sented by stock has been sufficient 
to control this great system.” 

A second legal device for retain- 
ing control without owning a ma- 
jority of stock is that of non-vot: 
ing stock. “Perhaps the most 
notable example is the non-voting 


was entitled to vote in the election 
of directors. By owning 250,001 
shares of voting common 
senting an investment of less than 
and one-quarter million 
lars, Dillon Read and Company 


two 














hrough a legal 


Kirby Page 
(4) 
management con- 


without 
ownership, 
(5) 


minority 
ontrol, and 
rol.” 
Various Legal Devices 
third 6f these 
say: “In 


In describing the 
3erle and Means 
without ownership o 
majority of its stock, various le- 
have been developed. 
important 





the most 


‘pyramiding.’ This 
ivolves the owning of a majority 
stock of corporation 
ich in turn holds a majority of 
stock of another—a 
repeated a number 
The owner of a ma- 


company 


the one 


process 
ich can be 
times... 

ity of the stock of the 
pyramid can} 


apex of the 


the entire property as a sole owner 


less than one per cent of the | 
hole... In recent years the 
an Sweringen brothers have been 





writing in 1918 in “Die néchsten 


notably successful in using this 


was able to exercise legal control 


over this hundred and thirty mil-| utilization of 


lion dollar concern.” 
Tiny Minority Control 
a negligible number of 


In 


only 


repre- | 


dol- | 


| 
} 


cases is a majority of the stock of | 


a huge corporation owned by a 
score individuals. Usually the 


aviest stockholder owns only a 


of 





hea 
i of the total. The 
ig in the American 

d Telegraph Com- 

is less than one per cent, | 





ile the 20 largest holdings com- 








bined approximate only four per| 
cent of the total. The 20 largest 
holders of stock in the United 
States Steel Corporation own five 
per cent of the total. 

“In such companies where does 
control lie?... In the election of 
the board of directors the stock- 
holder ordinarily has three alter- 
natives. He can refrain from vot- 
ng, he can attend annual 
neeting and personally vote his 
stock he can a proxy | 

| transferring his i power to 
certain individuals selected by the 
management of the cornoration. 


the proxy committee... the stock. 
holder practically reduced to} 
the alternative of not voting at all 


is 


or else of handing over his vote to|come. It diverts too large a share/ 1929 


The types of ultimate control of 
the 200 largest corporations in the 





than one per cent of the total in-’ United States have been classified 


|by Berle and Means as follows: 

| By Number By Wealth 

| Management control 44% 58% 
Legal device 21 22 
Minority control 23 14 


Majority ownership 5 2 

Private ownership 6 4 

In hands of receiver 1 _ negligible 
Thus it is apparent that only 6 


[Yr ce 7 >» agcce ' 9 
common stock of the Dodge Broth-| Pe? cent of the assets of the 200 
ers, Inc., issued in 1925. In this largest corporations are operated 
i +. =a v | : 
case neither the preferred nor; U"Ger private ownership and ma- 
four-fifths of the common stock’ J°Mty ownership combined. 


Certain Consequences of the 
Present System 

In seeking to evaluate the 
nificance 
the mass 

let us 


distribution 


sig 
of private ownership of 
instruments of produc- 
consider the effects 
of income, upon 
equipment, upon the 


tion, 


upon 


+ ] 


winners, upon the losers, upon 
human relations. 
The struggle for private profit 


private ownership of pro- 
property undoubtedly 
resulted in a high degree of indus- 
trial efficiency. The best equipped 


through 


ducers’ has 


plants in the various industries 
of this country are marvels of 
smoothness and their potential 


of the national income into the 
coffers of owners and investors, 
with the result that the masses of 
workers are denied incomes high 
enough to enable them to buy the 
goods and services they need. The 
paradox of too much money in the 
hands of owners and too little 
money in the pockets of worker- 
consumers inherent in the pre- 
vailing property system. Owner- 
ship conveys power, and power 
appropriates privilege. The ex- 
tent to which ownership is respon- 
sible for the chasm between the 
rich and the poor may easily be 
demonstrated. 

Mr. Robert R. Doane, formerly 
of the staff of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, in his 
authoritative study, “The Measure- 
ment of American Wealth,” cites 
evidence revealing the percentage 


is 





the ownership of agreed 
whereas the vastly greater number | 
of workers receive in the form of | 
wages and salaries combined less 
than three dollars out of five. 
Another significant study of na- 


i 





producti far exceeds that of 
other nations. But a high degree 
of this efficiency is wasted by 
failure to achieve an even more 
signilcant type of efficiency. It is 
not enough to secure efficiency in 
the factory; there must also be 
efficiency in relationship, efficiency | 
in correlation. Plants must be} 
satisfactorily related to other] 
ylants, to sources of raw materials, 
0 supplies credit, to other in-} 
dustries, and above all to the pur- 
chasing powe fF consumers, 
Maldistribution of Income 
eral ways private owner- 





In sev 
ship of heavy industry frustrates 
the effort to achieve high efficiency 
in correlation. In the first place, 
this system leads naturally and 
inevitably to maldistribution of in- 


}and published as a Senate docu- 


tional income was prepared by Dr. 
Simon Kuznets and other members 
of the staff of the National Bureau 


(7 


| I 
I 


of Economic Research for the}. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States 


of the total national income which | Years Salaries Dividends laterest Rovaities 
is received in the form of wages Te ‘ Te Ge 
and salaries, rents, interest, profits, | 1932 6.8 58.4 9.7 8.6 
on tlliieins }1931 83 599 137 111 
3 /1930 9.2 640 182 138 
Years Wages Rents Interest Profits 1929 10.1 71.2 22.9 15.8 
1982 56.42 15.53 14.62 13.43 That is to say, 1% persons out 
1929 55.02 15.62 9.63 19.73 | of every 100 adults in the United 
1921 60.36 12.85 10.22 16.57 States received during 1929 two 
i » foot : 2 29 ; 
se? 47.39 12.04 — ep and one-half times as much in 
905 51.32 995 14 31.68 dividends as the other 98% com- 
From this table it is evident] phined! 
that year after year more than| ; : 
two dollars out of every five of} No wonder, therefore, that Wal- 
A | ter autenctre “ . » 
the national income are received | ‘®! Raute nstrauch, Professor of 
Scans Industrial Engineering at Colum- 


bia University, writes: 
to the property-owner. This gentle- 
man is neither producer nor over- 
head 


ne 


always 
more than four times as much as] , 


According to this classification, 
property owners received half a: 
much as the total paid out in 
salaries and wages, although the 
former group is only a fraction as 
large as the total number of wage 
earners. 

Vivid Contrasts 

The signficance of these figures 
stands out more vividly when we 
examine the proportion of prop- 
erty-income received by individuals 
who reported an income as high 
as $5,000 per year. In 1929 the 
number of incomes as high as 
$5,000 was just over one million— 
out of 75 million adults in the 
United States. Yet this group, 
constituting in 1929 less than 1% 
per cent of the adult population, 
received the following proportions 
of the national income: 


Wages and Rents and 


“Now turr 


He lives through 
money taken in in rent, dividends, | t 
nterest, and royalties. He toils 
neither does he spin. When 
le engages actively in business he 
receives a salary. And as the re- 
ward of ownership idling, he has 
been well off, taking in 


worker. 


yt, 


very considerable degree the peace 
of Versailles and the whole line of 
subsequent developments? The en- 
tire set-up in Europe would have 
been quite different, and Europe 
and the international Socialist and 
labor movements would have been 
spared many of the misfortunes 
which befell them as a result of 


political effects. 


sume reveals clearly the “achieye- 


ments” 
from the 


main of foreign policy—the events 
that led inevitably to the treaty of 
Brest Litovsk and the 
Revolutionary Russia from partici- 
pation in 
general peace 


of Bolshevist 


i 



















































































































































imperialism,” said Bukharin. 
A majority of the Bolshevist 
leaders took the same view, ad- 
vancing the opinion that the inter- 
ests of the Russian Revolution 
must be sacrificed to the causé of 
world revolution, that Russia must 
go down fighting, if necessary. 
“Our strangling may heip to 
bring about the revolution of the 
west,” said Lomoff, arguing that, 
n the other hand, the preservation 
f the Russian revolutionary gov- 
‘rnment, might prove fatal to 
vorld revolution. 
“By saving our Socialist repub- 
ic,” said Bukharin, “we are losing 
he chance of promoting world rev- 
lution.” (For an account of the 
debates on the Brest Litovsk. peace 
ee “Minute: of the Central Com- 
nittee,” Volume XXX, published by 
he Lenin Institute.) 
A Demoralized Army 
Unfortunately, there was nothing 
o fight with. The Russian army, 
lemoralized and disorganized, had 
aken the Bolshevist advice and 
zone home. The German armies 
‘esumed their advance on Petro- 
zrad and Moscow. It was then that 
Lenin stepped in. The time for talk 
iad passed. It was necessary. to 
ict. The response of the Germans 
o the refusal of the Soviet Gov> --. 
ornment to sign their dictated 
yeace was an imminent threat to 
the very life of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Lenin was quite ready, like 
Crotsky, Bukharin and the majority 
f the Bolshevist leaders, to. sacri- 
ice Revolutionary Russia to the 
nythical world revolution, but he 
vas not ready to sacrifice the dic- 
‘atorship of which he was the 
naster, the dictatorship which-he 
‘onsidered the “springboard” to 
vorld revolution. With the resump- 
‘ion of the German advance, the 
Soviet of Peoples Commissars 
‘hanged its mind and decided to 
iccept the peace of Brest Litovsk 
xy a vote of 7 to 6. Lenin received 
his “breathing spell.” 
The Brest Litovsk treaty, in com- 
yarison with which the Versailles 
creaty was an act of mercy, 
tripped Russia of her fichest 
yrovinees, including the fertile 
Jkraine, and by its economie terms 
urned Russia into a German 
‘olony. 
The Brest Litovsk Treaty, signed 
March 3, 1918, was annulled by the 
erms of the armistice of Novem- 


ber 11, 1918, forced by the vic- 
orious Allies upon beaten Ger- 
many. 


Lenin's "Statesmanship" 
There can be no doubt that under 
he circum*tances Lenin’s poliey 
f yielding to the Germans in sign- 
ng the Brest Litovsk treaty was 
che only possible one. But had 
rermany been victorious—and. as 
tudents of the war know she came 
rery close to victory in the con- 
luding months of the war—the 
3rest Litovsk treaty would have 
‘emained in force, Hohenzollern 
yermany would have been trium- 
yhant throughout Europe, and the 
Russian Revolution would have 
een strangled. Lenin’s statesman- 
ship consisted in the victory of the 
Allies. 
Parlor Bolsheviks forget this 
simple fact when they speak of 
Lenin’s “great statesmanship” in 
oncluding a separate peace with 
Germany. The Brest Litovsk treaty 
was the inevitable consequence of 
Lenin’s reckless policy of world 
revolution. It marked a tragie de- 
feat for that policy and a great 
tragedy for Revolutionary Russia. 
This policy not only brought Revo- 
lutionary Russia to the very brink 
»f destruction but was also respon- 
sible for prolonging the war many 
months longer than was necessary. 
For had Hohenzollern Germany 
been unable to move some 1,500,000 
troops from the Eastern front to 
the West after conclusion of the 
3rest Litovsk treaty for the final 
lrive which nearly brought her vie- 
tory, events would have moved to 
i much speedier conclusion. With 
he defeat of Hohenzollern Ger- 
many there would have been @ 
general peace, in the conclusion of 
which Revolutionary Russia would 
have played a direct and important 
part. And who can doubt that with 
Revolutionary Russia at the peace 
table, the Socialist policy of “peace 
without annexations and indem- 
nities” would have influenced to a 


he peace and its economic and 


The foregoing brief historical ree 


of the Bolshevist program 
revolution it resulted 
first experiment of the 
ymmunist dictatorship in the do- 





»f world as 


isolation of 


the conclusion of the 
In a forthcoming article we will 
ontinue to trace the development 
policy as it took 
hape with the actual formation of 
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By John Powers 


sa a 
Brilliant Victory For Socialists in Holland 
WED to Czechoslovakia, which occupies the most dangerous position 


2.9 all the democratic countries in Europe, wedged in as it is among 
pup of fascist states, little Holland is hard pressed more than any 
m4 country by the fascist danger. Because of its strategic geograph- 
\ # osition—military experts believe that in the event of war Holland 

is sure to be overrun together with Belgium—Hitler Germany considers 
0 ayeat importance to obtain a strong political foothold’ in the coun- 
Hence the intensive fascist propaganda being conducted there 





i Bad de 
% rit large financial assistance from Berlin. This makes the counter- 
of e of the Dutch Social Democrats a vital element in the fight 
® Bgainst fascism, Our comrades in Holland are fully aware of the situa- 
'tion and are doing everything in their power to resist the fascist 

or re and upset Hitler’s calculations. 

4 ») The recent provincial elections were a crucial test of strength, 
3% fre “which the Social Democrats emerged with flying colors. As 
out by J. W. Albarda, one of the outstanding leaders of our 


party, the elections were not merely of importance for provincial 
irs but they also have a great significance nationally, since the 
3 incial legislatures chose the members of the upper house of parlia- 
4 t, the senate. 


“On this particular occasion,” says Comrade Albarda, “the elec- 
‘tions were more important than ever, for the National Socialist move- 
‘ment (the fascist N.S.B.) took part in the struggle for the first time.” 

a Pointing out that as everywhere else the economic crisis has cre- 

‘ated a favorable soil for the demagogy of the extreme right and left, 

‘Comrade Albarda speaks of the fantastic hopes which the Dutch fas- 

~~ had entertained before the election. On the other hand the circum- 

es were equally favorable for the Communists and the left wing 

cialists more or less akin to them. 
ee “Since the very beginning of the crisis the Social Democratic 
‘Labor Party has been fully aware of ‘these dangers which threaten it 
: the side of the Communists and fascists,” Comrade Albarda 
f » “It has fought against fascism with the greatest energy ever 
this movement began to be active in Holland. But with just as 
“much determination it has ‘opposed Communism and all which re- 


‘sembles mY 

vs Because of the fierce battle which the party has been compelled 
46 wage to ward off the attacks from the extreme right and the ex- 
‘treme left, with the confused middle parties likewise hostile to the 
Social Democracy, the provincial elections were to be a test of whether 
Or fot the line taken by the Social Democracy was the correct one. 
‘The answer was emphatically jn the affirmative. 


Result of Elections 

E result of the elections was a matter of great satisfaction for 
the Social Democratic Labor Party,” Comrade Albarda reports. 
“While all the other great parties have had to suffer more or less 
Considerable losses the S.D.L.P. has brilliantly maintained its position 
Gn the country. Its voters have remained faithful to it, and it has 
‘Tetained approximately the same number of seats in the legislatures 
‘of the eleven provinces as a whole (126 in 1935 as against 127 in 1981). 


'. “The strongest party, the Catholics, lost five seats out of 180. 
The anti-Revolutionary, Party (Calvinist) lost seven out of 82, and 


‘the Christian-Historical Party (Evangelical) nine out of 70. The Lib- 
verals lost 25 of their 58 seats, and the Liberal-Democrats eight out 


Of 36. The last five parties mentioned above formed the bloc upon 
which the Celijn Government relies for support. This bloc has thus 
“heen considerably weakened by the election. At the elections to the 


d pamber which took place in 1933 these five Parties together 
‘obtained 62.46% of the total number of votes. In this election in 1935 
their vote fell to 58.54%. The S.D.L.P., which had obtained 21.46% 
(798,000) in the Parliamentary elections of 1933, now obtained 21.04% 
(782,592). 

: “Tn spite of their fierce campaign against the S.D.L.P., the bour- 
i p» is parties were thus unable to weaken our Party. They themselves 
: Tae been very seriously weakened by the N.S.B. The National-Social- 
of the total, and they carried off 
This gain was solely at the expense 
lest nothing to fascism. 


ists obtained 294,000 votes, 9.1% 
™ 44 seats in the Provincial States. 
® of the bourgeois parties. Social-Democracy 

‘“The parties to the Left of the S.D.L.P. have not been able to inflict 
losses upon it either, if the country, is considered as a whole. 

“The Independent Socialists, who broke away from the S.D.L.P. 
in 1932 under the leadership of P. J. Schmidt, amalgamated quite re- 
cently with the so-called Revolutionary Socialist Party (led by H. 
Sneevliet) to form a new party which has taken the name of Revolu- 
tionary Socialist Labor Party (R.S.A.P.). Those two small parties ob- 
tained 27,476 and 48,405 votes respectively, a total of 75,881, or 2.1% 
of the total poll, in the Parliamentary elections of 1933. In 1935 the 
R.S.A.P. obtained 51,607 votes, or 1.39¢ 

“Since 1933 the Communist vote and the R.S.A.P. 
dropped from 194,117 to 179,184, or from 5.28% to 

“The success achieved by the Communists in Amsterdam had an 
attenuating influence upon the loss submitted by our enemies on the 
Left. In the capital of the country the number of Communist votes 
has increased from 30,000 in 1933 to 47,000 in 1935 (from 10.05% to 

"12.5%). The S.D.L.P. vote has fallen slightly in Amsterdam, from 
719,531 to 118,031, or from 31.87% to 31.2%. As against this in the 
Other great towns of the country (Rotterdam, The Hague, Utrecht) 
the Socialist vote has shown a magnificent increase. In the capital 
of Gelderland, the province in which the voting took place last of all, 
the S.D.L.P. vote increased from 8,854 in 1931, and 9,833 in 1933, to 
12,436 in 1935, the percentage being 25.6%, 27.8% and 31.6% respec- 
tively. 

“As a consequence of these elections 

} in the First Chamber. gfe the summer half the First Chamber will 
| have to be renewed. The election takes place on the basis of propor- 
| tional representation. If the bourgeois parties do not conclude electoral 
| pacts to put the S.D.L.P. at a disadvantage, our Party will be the 
only large party whose representation will be increased. In 1935 the 
group in the Chamber will be increased from 11 to 12 members, and 
in 1936 from 12 to 13. As against this, the Catholic representation 
will fall from 16 to 15, the Christian-Historical Party from 7 to 6, 
the Liberals from 6 to 5, and: the Liberal-Democrats from 4 to 3. 
’ In 1936 the Catholics, the Christian-Historical Party and the Liberal- 
Democrats will again lose one seat each, and the Liberals 2. 

“The Nazis enter the First Chamber this 
atives, and in 1936 they will have two more. 
the Senate for the first time with one representative, 
will be the only one in 1936. 

“The firmness with which the S8.D.L.P. has resisted the attacks 
from all parts has made a impression in 


Ce 
together have 


4.82% 


there will be many changes 





year with two represent- 
The Communists enter 
and this Senator 


profound all quarters in 
d Holland. Those who hoped that on account of the unfavorable con- 
ditions and of the formidable anti-Socialist campaign carried on against 
it from all sides, the S.D.L.P. would be crushed, have been profoundly 
disappointed. 

“On the other hand, many of those who had seen with apprehen- 
sion the growth of fascism, which threatens to abolish the old dem- 
ecratic customs of the Dutch people, will have understood that the 
§.D.L.P. is a solid fortress from which the onslaught of the barbarian 
> hordes is being resisted. 

“These elections have shown that in Holland, as was the case in 
certain other countries, only two parties can resist fascism: the Social- 
ist Party and the Catholics. In a general manner it is to be expected 
that these two parties will have to carry on the decisive struggle 
against fascism, and there is every hope that in Holland they will 
be able to win a brilliant victory for democracy.” 


We Are Called Inconsistent 


ORMAN THOMAS (himself a model of 
being inconsistent. In his column in 
suggests that there is inconsiste ney in our 
a@ group of Communists in Czechoslo 
Party ,as expressed in this column May 
with respect to Communist joining ou 
Our critic asserts also that the invitation of 
dividuals not groups” to come to the Socialist Party 


consistency) accu i 


local 
approval of the retur 
the Social Demo 
alarm” we feel 


the factional orgar 


- 


akia to 
25, and the 


party. 





the N.E.C. to 


It I true, therefore, that 
their return to the Social Democ- 
racy wa ‘on t ame basis” on 
which the N.E.C. has permitted 
Communists in this country to 

yme into our party. 

Contary to the clear-out ané un 
quivocal declaration of the Czec 
Communists in question, Co 

are permitted to entet 
ist Party of America with de¢ 
aration tating openly thei u 
se of promoting Communism in 
ur party. For example, a certai 
-| Albert Goldman declared in print 


3 i 
of America was ' 


Sr Unterstanting fects 


pean 








By Charles S. Bernstein 
NE constantly hears people, 
who call themselves Social- 
ists or Communists, remark that 
he heard a speaker over the radio 
or listened to a lecture, or read 
an article or book, in which the 
speaker or writer spt ke or wrote 
‘ike a,Socialist.” 
On the surface the remark ap- 


pears innocent—like a Socialist. 
But what does the person mean | 
when he says this? A demagog 


speaking over the radio declares 
that the administration has failed 
to end the depression. Immediately 
people begin to believe that the 
speaker is a Socialist. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
Socialist and other revolutionaries 
have never claimed that the Demo- 
cratic administration was attempt- 
ing to do away with the cause of 
the depression. From the very 
first day of the New Deal Social- 
ists have shown that it was only a 
smoke screen set up by the advance 
guard of the capitalist class to 
save the profit system. 

Upon other occasions we 
smooth-tongued politicians 
about the “rights of the people. 
This, too, is taken for good cur- 
rency. Surely Socialists know 
enough not to trust these political 





beliow | 


” 


} 
| 
hear 
| 
| 





merchants. Or one may hear some 
half-baked liberals talk of human 
rights and take that for Socialism. 
And so on down the line we have 
an amalgam of the freak, the fake 
and the fraud, parading as saviors, 
and are led to believe that they 
are something different from what 
they really are. 

Talk is cheap, and it is the priv- 
ilege of anyone and everyone; but 
that is no reason why Socialists 
should be misled by the phrase- 
mongers. Not all these people are 
ignorant; in fact the capitalists 
hire only the, best and most edu- 
cated experts to defend their cause. 
The writers are paid so much per 
word, line or column, and above all, 
they are always given the space in 
the best magazines and newspapers 
in which to expound their schemes 
for their masters. Speakers are 
given time on the leading nation- 
wide hook-ups that enable them to 
speak to millions. Here is where 


they always have the advantage 
| over the radicals. 
But, say our friends, what does 


so-and-so is a 
long as he 
The question 


it matter whether 

Socialist or not, so 

makes people think? 
is—think what? 
The Real Socialist 

An old adage says: “Every horse 

is a quadruped, but every quad- 

ruped is not a horse.” This is 





ing of what he says, must always 
have the same central emphasis; it 
must be the whole thing or it is 
not Socialism. The sooner we rea- 
lize this the sooner will we make 


good logic. Now, for the sake of 
being polite, as this may be mis- 
construed, I will use my own illus- 
tration: All Socialists are members 
of the species homo-sapiens, but all 


members of the species homo-|our thoughts clear, and the better 
sapiens are not Socialists. Every-]| will our movement fare, and the 
one,’ who advocates government] surer will our direction be. 
ownership or government control Some Quack Doctors 


Silver-coin Coughlin, the smooth 
radio broadcaster from the Shrine 
of the Little Flower, would have 
us believe that the free coinage of 
silver and prayers will cure our 
economic and social ills. India, 
China and other countries have 
been engaged in this magic for 


of industry is not a Socialist. But 
every Socialist advocates complete 
public ownership and democratic 
management of the national wealth 
and industry. Every person who 
assails the present order of things 
or condemns the Democrats or Re- 
publicans, advocates some element 
of social change, but if he does not | centuries but are still smarting un- 
advocate social reconstruction, or|der the worst kind of misery. 
more specifically, social revolution, Then we have the patent-medi- 
he cannot be a true Socialist. cine man from Louisiana demand- 
Socialists stand for Socialism—| ing that we limit the production of 
Socialism stands for the collective | cotton and other commodities, so 
ownership and democratic manage-| that the producers may get higher 


ment of all land, industry and] prices, as the road to a million 
finance—which in turn means a] dollar income. 

complete social revolution of our Now, how are incomes of a mil- 
present order of capitalist society.|]lion dollars a year going to be 
Therefore anyone who~ advocates | achieved? low would that end 
anything less, no matter what he poverty? 

may name it, is not advocating So- The problem confronting the 


cialism, but reform, which is the} masses is not the limitation of 
antithesis of Socialism. fortunes, but the abolition of the 
This, however, does not mean | profit system. This means that the 


ownership and control, manage- 
ment and operation of the industry 


that everyone who speaks or writes 
must use this or that stereotyped 


become the property of the whole 
people. For so long as the present 
system of capitalist production of 
the nation’s wealth rests in the 
hands of the few who control it, 
profits must inevitably follow, and 
so long as private profits exist, 
misery ,will continue. Because 
profits can only be made when peo- 
pre produce goods, wares and mer- 
chandise for which they are in turn 
paid wages or salary, the wages of 
the workers must be kept low in 
order that the owner of industry 
may make a profit. When this 
point is overlooked, the whole struc- 
ture or our economic society is 
misunderstood. 

The Socialist view of the capital- 
ist order of society is that there 
must be a reorganization—a social 
revolution—that is, a ehange from 
the present private profit making 
world to that of a cooperative so- 


ciety in which all who work with 
hand and brain will share the 
wealth of the things produced. 


This the wise man of capitalism do 
not want; even the cure-all special- 
ists are content with the system as 
it is, except that they want to in- 
sert a patch here and there. Here 
is where the division comes between 
reform for reform alone and so- 
cial revolution. And one must de- 
cide on which side he stands. 
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George G. Crawford 














Charles M. Schwab 


otal Wages $1,369,583 








Thomas J. Watson 


phrase. But the essence, the mean- | and commerce of the nation, most 

° 6 ; . ; 

ui 1934 NRA code method of regulation. 
It does not delegate legislative 
powers and it does not seek Fed- 
eral authority over an intrastate 


industry. 

The bill sets up a National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission, named 
by the President with Senate con- 
sent, io set standard wages and 
hours, fix minimum and maximum 
prices. The bill defines certain un- 
fair labor practices, provides for 
collective bargaining and creates a 
coal labor board to mediate disputes. 








| These provisions seem to follow 
the rule suggested in the Schechter 
decision of “laying down policies 


and establishing standards” for an 
administrative board to execute. 

It would seem logical to assume 
that coal industry is interstate and 









Eugene Grace 











sa3e,000 oepnnee $365,358 Ba00.cse not intrastate. Coal mines fyrnish 

Right industrialists who received $150,000 salary, or nearly all the fuel to run the rail- 

more, last year headed the list of 172 executives who roads. Half of our electricity is 

have reported 1934 earnings of $50,000 or more, Among gene rated by coal. Only under a 

the top eight, who drew total of $1,740,333 in salaries senciede literal inte rpretation of the 

and bonus last year, were Thomas J. Watson, New York, peveis decision ane coal be held 

inviolate from Federal regulation. 

president International Business Machines, Ine., $365,358 ; As President Roosevelt seems to 

Charles M. Sehwab, New York, chairman Bethlehem uggest, it is illogical for the courts 

Steel corporation, $250,000; George G. Crawford, presi- to give Federal sanction to injunc- 

dent, now resigned, Jones & Laughlin Steel corporation, ms against striking miners and 

$250.000; Rufus L. Patterson, New York, president Amer- then forbid Federal “attempts: to 

Kian Machine & Foundry Co., $197,000; Eugene G. Grace, better miner . conditions, it is re- 

New York, president, Bethlehem Steel corporation, $180,- called also that the Supreme Court 

; in the Appalachian coal case in 

000; E.R. Crawford, president, McKeesport Tin Plate 1983 held that the chaos in this 

: Co,, $173,750; Cornelius Kelley, New York, president, ‘ industry justified, provisionally at 

Cornelius F. Kelley Anaconda Copper Co., $171,666, and Joseph Wilshire, Joseph Wilshire least, a marketing agreement de- 
$171,666 New York, president Standard Brands, Ine., $152,559. $152,559 signed to stabilize prices, 





AFTER a week of confusion, | 
of helpless inaction, as 11| 
paralyzed by the Supreme € ourt's | 
decision, the President. is erg 
staging a spectacular come-back. 
the “defunct” Congress} 

to be on the | 
covery. The “b 
eain and is ready to | 
ae hip in the eood old Roose-} 


leven 
seems point of re- 
talks big | 


resume 


ig boss” 


Just what the way | 


ve “e jan way. 

is, and how well it can take the | 
place of the NRA and ‘Vie other 
New Deal reforms rendered 
valueless by the “nine old men 
in kimonos” is hard to tell at 


writing. But 


of this . | 
that He 


the time | 
thing 1S 


the important 
has a plan. 
Roosevelt at the Bat 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT called | 
a cabinet meeting to discuss | 
NRA legislation on Tuesday morn- 
ing. This cabinet meeting was fol- 
lowed by a conference ineluding 
congressional leaders, followed by 
a special press conference at which 
he announced his plans. 


Announcement of the conference 


House 





followed a call at the White 
by Donald R. Pines a chairman 
of the National Indust Recovery 


Board, during which Ebi rg was 


Behind the Scenes in Washington 


That Historic Press Con- 
ference 
toric as 


ST as hist 
Court’s decisions of 





the Supreme 
May 27 will 





instructed to keep the NRA or- 


ganization intact after June 16, 
when the present law expires. 
These who attended the afternoon 


conference were Attorney General 
Cummings, Secretary of the Treas- 
Morgenthau, Solicitor General 


ury 
Richberg, Speaker Byrns, 


eed, 








Robinson, Harrison and 
Vagner, Chairman Doughton of the 
louse Ways and Means Commit- 
ee, Chairman O’Connor of the 
fos e Rules: Committee, and 
Charles O. West, Administration 
liaison officer with Congress. 

to Chairman 


R 
Senators 


\ 
I 
t 
1 


The _ invitation 
O’Connor was taken as an indica- 
tion that a special rule will be 


sought to jam measures embodying 
his plan through the House im- 


mediately. 


« 


| A. F. of L. War Council Meets 


HE call for the meeting of the 
A. F. of L. executive council 
Thursday was couched in fighting 
words. 
‘The American Federation of 
Labor,” said President William 
Green, “is advising the officers and 
members of all affiliate dd organiza- 
tions to resist to, the utmost all 


attempts to lower wages and living 
standards. 


“Deprived of the benefits of the 





extended “on the same basis” on 


which the Communist group in 


ial Democracy. 





Czechoslovakia returned to the So« 
The facts are very simple: @ 
The Czechoslovak Communists 


ign d dec- 


in question published a 
Commun- 


laration repudiating the 
ist Party and Communism and em- 
bracing the principles and policies 


: oi : 
f Social Democracy. They appeal- 
d to all Communists to do like- 
wise. In other words, they ceased 


to be Communists and became So- 
cial Democrats. 














returned to 





that although he has 


the Socialist Party he still regard- 


ed Lenin and Trotsky as his guides. 
Ben Gitlow, speaking for his 
group, was permitted to enter the 
Socialist Party with the statement 
“we intend neither to hide nor sup- 

differences” with the So- 


press our 
ialist Party. He 
purpose 
for 


has frankly de- 
to capture the 
Socialist Party Communism. 
In aiken words, the N.E.C. 
permitted and is permitting Com- 
who continue to preach 
doctrine and 
methods, to 





clared his 


has 


munists, 
Communist 
Communist 
the party. 


We submit that this is not “the 
ame basis” upon which the Czech 
Communists returned to the Soci 
Democratic Party. 

When Communists cease to | 
Communists and give evidence of 
being Social Democrats we w 
drop our objections. Norman Tho- 


mas’ charge against-us is without 


basis in fact or logic. 





practice | 
infiltrate | 








also be President Roosevelt’s Press 

Conference of Friday, May 31. 
At that conference the President 

declared the Court’s NRA decision 


to be “the most important since 
the Dred Scott.” He might have 
added that the issue which he 


raised—that of Federal control of 
economic and social life vs. the old 
conceptions of states rights—is the 


most important since slavery and 
Civil War. The only question is 
How far is the Presidént prepared 


to press that issue? 
Idaho, in a 


called on 


3orah of 
radio address, 


Senator 
national 


the President to let the people de- 
cide. The President already has 
stated that the issue is one that 


must be decided by the people. It 


would look as though both sides 
were ready to go to the mat. So 
far the President has not indicated 
just how the issue is to be taken 
tc the people and the question of 
method is very important 

The question goes tq the root of 


a good many of our political evils. 
Raisi this question will go 


ing 
against the grain of a good many 


of Roosevelt’s party men and even 
ome of his close advisers. 

About 200 newspaper men at- 
tended that conference, which was 
the mest important and the most 
olemn I have ever attended 

In the stricter sense of the term, 
it was not a conference. It was 
rather a monologue. For an hour 
and a half the President talked 
nd 200 Washington correspondents 
stood open-mouthed = swallowing 
every word. This confab may earn 


an important place in annals of 








Constitutional history. 





tecovery Act and _ its 
stabilizing influence 
the 


National 
steadying and 


they must now resort ok use (Continued from Page One) 
f ir economic strength. 
: “sone —- Th he : ve Oem : and scheme for the reduction of arma- 
Vv 1} - neo ‘ager é a a . ° 
el Ps t} : ‘ f thi 4 ments and the safeguarding of the 
S ‘te 2 2 is eco- . . 
oe ag ie ak ead corals peace of the world, then the Brit- 


strength as a_ protecting 
force against oppression, exploita- 
tion and reduced living standards.’ 


10mic : . 
ee ish Movement will be ready to 
show that it is not going to be 


threatened or intimidated by a Hit- 








riveageda rallying “~~, followed a ler or any combination of Hitlers. 
strike call sent out Saturday by : 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- “We realize the gravity of the 
ica, which instructed its members | issues involved. We want to avoid 
to stop work at midnight, June 16. | 47Y Pe sible provocative action. 
‘ “We want to see right down into 
Werk Started on All Fronts| fundamental declaration from 
HAIRMAN CONNERY, of the |'Watever quarter they come. 
House Labor Committee, is “The proposal, therefore, of the 
preparing to introduce a bill con-| British Movement is that the prin- 
taining the suggestions made by] ciples laid down by Hitler, in his 
O’Mahoney, providing that | recent speech, should be properly 


Senator b 
a licensed business be required to | examined. 


should 








comply with a 30-hour week, mini- “The British Government 

mum wages, collective bargaining | take the init ve in this examina- 

provisions and child labor prohibi-| tion, and should itself promote the 

tion. calling of a conference, through 
Meanwhile Secretary of Labor|the League of Nations, or such 


are open to the League, 


Perkins planned to meet represent- | agencies as 
consultation 


Northeastern industrial|to get Germany in 


atives of 





















































States to discuss interstate com-| with the other nations. 
pacts for minimum wages, maxi- Supervision for Arms 
mum hours and the right of col- uwmrnt. a , as 
ective bargaining. The discussion W hile that remains our policy, 
1 look toward an agreement on| W@ 3re insistent that there shall 
orm State legislation. This be set up, at a very early moment, 
also may be discussed by tl a prope r system of international 
utive council of the American dep. elite and examination to 
Federation of Labor. More atten- | ™4%e sure that the Hitler Govern- 
tion, however, is expected to be} ™ent, or any other country, does 
given the labor disputes bill, the not build up armaments to use 
30-hour week bill and the Guffey | W2en Me occasion arises. 
| coal bill. Mr. George Hicks, M.P., reported 
A strike of 450,000 coal miners} on the anti-fascist action taken 
called for June 17 hinges largely Federation. 
n congressional action on the now,” he said, “that fa 
Guffey bill. The Guffey bill is not] cism and Nazi-ism are using un- 
1 perfect instrument. Not by far.] employment and the world crisis 
But it offers a life-line to a drown- | and h also used nationalism in 
gx industry. ts rm for their purposes. 
The miners are demanding highet positior Nazi-ism_ is 
wages and shorter hours, bt ain. The brutalities of Nazi-ism 
ntial } st is against wi | led to the establishment of the boy- 
cutting ing and the general | cott against the Nazis’? trade—a 
10s in coal. NRA’s coal code | boycott which is not directed against 
mitigated but failed to cure that | the Germ worker yut against 
The miners belie ‘ the Nazi system.” 
n owners agree, that Hicks then gave striking figure 
the pending Guffey coal control } howing w, during the period of 
Congress has not only a means of | the boycott, German exports had 
t zing their industry but ; declined until a surplus of export 
a constitutional formula for Fed-]| over imports had been turned into 
eral regulation of milar indus-|a surplus of imports over export 
ries. “We Englishmen, and the werk- 
The Guffey bill appears to meet|ers of Canada, South Africa and 
the court’s two objections to the| Australia, have taken part in this 











I. KF. T. U. Calls for War 
On All Forms of Fascism 


is the first time that 
International has 
step against any 
Hicks continued. 
ust Hitler. We re- 
he wrote in his book, 
‘alled the Bible of 
Nazi-ism: ‘We must remember 
that we shall be able to enter again 
into the possession of our lost ter- 
ritories, not. by the invocation of 
the Almighty, not by hopes found- 


battle, wa it 
the trade union 
taken such a 
country,” Mr. 
“We do not 
eden what 
‘My Struggle’— 


d on the League of Nations, but 
nly by the force of our arms.” 


Fascism and Nazi-ism meant 
starvation for the workers. Wages 
were low and conditions terrible 
both in Italy and Germany. 

In Italy, since fascism came to 
power, agricultural workers’ wages 
ad been reduced by 40 per cent., 
according to the latest official Ital- 
ian’ figures. 

In the past five years the reduc- 


tion of wages in the glass industry 
was 40 per cent, in cotton 40 per 
cent, silk 38 per cent, hemp and 
jute 30 per cent, engineering 23 


cent, building 30 per cent. 

In Concentration Camps 

“In Germany one hundred thou- 
and comrades are in concentration 
camps,” Hicks declared. “Five 
members of t family of ex-Chan- 
cellor Scheidmann are under ar- 
rest, because Herr Scheidmann 
wrote an article in an American 
paper. This was falsely quoted in 
the Nazi Press. 

“All the young people are indus- 





ne 


trially conscripted and forced to 
work for 6d. a day. One-third of 
the workers earn 24s. a_ week,, 
while another third less than 15s. 
a week, 
“That is the fate of the workers 
taly, and Germany under fas- 
cist and Nazi rule. We must fight 
this because it is worsening the 
conditions of the workers; because 


s driving us towards war. 





“IT ask you to remember the case 
1f Herr Husemann. Fascism and 
Nazi-ism mean the complete de- 

uction of libe rty, the loss of all 
ve hold dear.” 


Conference, following Mr. Hick’s 


speech, decided to strengthen the 


anti-Hitler boycott. 
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THE CRISIS FACING LABOR 


; 2 wages by President Roosevelt on public works. 
posed social legislation is partly affected by the decision. 


have met to plan resistance to wage reductions and 
extension of the hours of labor. Last week Assistant 
Secretary of Labor McGrady declared that he had already 
received word of wage reductions in seventeen states to 
take effect this week. From other sources come reports 
of labor exploiters announcing wage slashes and ex- 
tension of the hours of labor. While the workers are 
reeling under the impact of two staggering blows, it is 
essential that all local programs of action be correlated 
with uniform action on a national scale. 

‘ The present crisis may prove to be an epoch in the 
labor movement of this country. Just as a material 
substance will resist blow after blow, yet the time comes 

when the cumulative effects of a series of blows will 
bring a change in its form. The substance is the same, 
but its form is different and it must be adapted to new 
conditions. The same is true of human organizations, 
and the next few weeks or months may witness the 
organized working class marching in more unity and to 
new heights not dreamed of a few years ago. 








DEAD HANDS RULE THE LIVING 
os the United States Supreme Court has the 


power to veto laws of Congress is still in dispute, 
although it is clear that no clear grant of such power can 
be cited. However, it is a tragedy that society should be 
hampered by the dead hand of the past. The men who 
framed the Constitution had no comprehension of the 
world in which the modern generation lives, and were 
they to emerge from their tombs they would be as much 
surprised as a Caesar would be if he walked the streets 
of Paris today. 

The Constitution was framed for a society that was 
almost wholly agricultural. Our civilization is industrial 
with its great powers of production and distribution 
owned by giant trusts and mergers. The candle’ and pine 
torch have been replaced by the electric light; the pack~ 
horse and wagon by the railway; the town crier by the 
daily newspaper, the telegraph, wireless and radio; home 
and shop production by vast industrial plants equipped 
with machinery; local markets by the world market. 

An industrial revolution has occurred since the First 
Congress met in 1789, and yet the mind of an old agri- 
cultural age speaks through the Constitution to the mind 
of this age of industry and invention. It is an absurdity 
piled upon the absurdity of starvation in the midst of 
plenty. 


bis WAS THE NRA GOOD OR BAD? 
" rTITH the death of the NRA, one aspect of it is inter- 
r esting. Whether one liked it or not, for the time 
being it was a structure functioning within modern 
sdciety. The working class could not ignore it, especially 
the workers who are organized. Was it good or bad? 
As Engels once said, it is characteristic of all utopians 
to answer such questions with a “Yea” or “Nay.” Not 
so the Socialists. 

~ For the workers it was neither one nor the other, 
for the NRA contained both good and bad. Those who 
asserted that it was one or the other, recall what Engels 
said of him who thinks that things and their ideas “‘are 
, isolated, are to be considered one after the other and 
apart from each other, are objects of investigation 
fixed, rigid, given once for all. He thinks in absolutely 
irreconcilable antithesis. For him a thing exists or does 
not exist; a thing cannot at the same time be itself and 

something else.”’ 
This ‘‘“commonsense”’ 
in glaring contradictions 





view soon finds itself involved 
because it is in conflict with 
the scientific method. In political matters it makes one 
an impossibilist, one who is unable to adjust himself and 
his actions to a changing environment and thus make 
himself useful. The very fact that workers in many 


industries are fighting mad against the Supreme Court | 


decision, that the higher wages many have obtained are 
threatened and that they are preparing to resist, show a 
more scientific attitude than those who act upon a rigid 
“Yea” or “Nay” philosophy. One cannot tell hundreds 
of thousands of workers who have obtained higher 
wages and shorter hours that they should have acted in 
accord with “Nay.” Their own experience is a suff- 
cient answer. 
On the other side of the ledger was the chiseling, the 
dodging of codes and even sabotage of codes; the delays 
) in ruling on disputes, the red tape and stupid routineers | 
- who blundered in making decisions. These were all to 


the bad, and any renewal of the NRA in some other 
form will repeat them; but if renewed the workers will 
have to act and will act as they did before. 





< Wem NEW LEADER goes to press as the Executive 
4 Council of the American Federation of Labor meets 
in Washington to consider the crisis facing the working 
. lass of the nation. This crisis follows the decision of 
thé United States Supreme Court striking down codes 


under the NRA and the establishment of subsistence 
Pro- 


These two events have stirred the organized workers’ 
throughout the country, and in several large cities they 


“Gentlemen, 
the 


nouU 


Almighty has assigned them. 


No nonsense 





let us take up the little matter of keeping the lower orders in the place to which 
about their legal rights, 


vou understand,” 











To Progress 


The NIRA Decision 


The Supreme Court as a Bulwark of Reaction and a Hindrance 





By Joseph Schlossberg 





HE 
validated the 
Act. 


concerned 


trial Recovery At present 
particularly 
of the legal 

ages 


minimum w: 


we are 
about the 
standards 


abolition 
for 
and maximum hours. Though 
the 


stunned 


blow delivered by the court 


the nation, it was not 
entirely unexpected. 

This court has killed labor legis- 
lation in the past. It should 
enough to mention the Child Labor 
Act of some years ago, and the 
Railroad Retirement Act, which 
was declared uncenstitutional not 
long ago. Many millions of dollars, 
et,aside for old workers worn out 
in the service of the railroads, 
were made a gift by the Supreme 
Court to the railroad owners. 


be 


Before the Civil War the Supreme 
Court upheld chattel slavery. 
Since then it has on various occa- 
ions stood by privileged and 
he powerful, against the 
people. 

The surprise was 
iction of the court, but in its 
unanimity. Somehow the country 
had become accustomed to the be- 
lief that two or three of the nine 
judges were what is vaguely called 
liberals. A dissenting liberal opinion 
had been expected of them, a word 
f sympathetic interest in the 
yeople’s welfare. 


the 
and 


not in the 


What matters most is not whether 
the Recovery Act was good or bad. 
The labor movement had serious 
grievances in connection with the 


Act, especially with its enfarce- 
nent. The most important thing to 
us is the fact that the Supreme 
Court has declared, almost in so 
many words, that Congress cannot 


enact vitally needed labor or social 


legislation. If intra-state employ 
ment cannot be reached by federal 
legislation on hours and wages 
nearly all places of employment 


will become intra-state. No plant 
or other estabishment is located in 
more than one state. 
Ox-Cart Economics 
To speak of cur present-day eco- 


nomic life as of intra-state eco- 
nomics is like speaking of aviation 
in the terms of ox-cart transpor 
tation. Economic life today is na- 
tional and international. States’ 
| rights, in an economic sense, are 
a fiction. 

When the court tells us _ that 
states must deal with wages and 
hours in intra-state commerce, we 
cannot help remembering that 
10-hour law for bakers, enacted by 
he State of New York, was de- 
clared unconstitutional. And we 
also remember that a_ provision 
against’ labor injunctions, written 
by Arizona into its State Consti 
tution, was declared unconstitu 
tional. In neither case was action 


by the state of any help. 





A nation of one hundred and 
thirty million people is struggling 
| with the overwhelming problem 


economic depression. The 


of 
workers demand stronger and more 
adequate laws; the employers’ com- 


the 


1 bombshell into the national arena. 
court has solved no problem, 
already 
confusion and may 
spread demoralization. 
Courts were set up as a branch 

the government, to guard 


The 


has created general 


cause wide- 


| binations oppose bitterly anything 
that is of advantage to the work 

| ers; more than 500 elected rep 

|resentatives of the people are 

| engaged n a titanic legislative 

| battle; all of the vital forces in 

} the nation are making strenuou 

| effor to deal in some manner 

| with an unparalleled situation, but 

j} the Supreme Court disregards all 

| that and, instead of aiding, throws 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 


| 
| of 


Secretary-Treasurer 


iP ; 
ciples or 








of the 


Supreme Court has in- | against confusion and demoraliza- 
National Indus- | tion, 


them; 
laws 
not against 


not to promote 
terpret and apply the 
interests of the people; 
them. 
Retreat to States 

The Supreme Court refers us 
to the states for labor and social 
legislaticn. But come 
to the individual states our op- 
ponents invariably warn us that 


when we 


such legislation would, under the 
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force of competition, drive the 
industries out of the states 
which have social legislation 
into those which have not. We 
are told, therefore, that such 
legislation cannot be by states; 
it must be federal. But when 


legislature acts, the 


“You can- 


the federal 
Supreme Court says: 
‘ @ i 
not do it; that must be done by 
the 
Ana 
a state 
pponents 
tate 
he 
the 
idvantage; it 
ionally. But 
Amendment to the 
tution 


states.” 

ttempt to abolish child labor 
would be met by the 
with the that one 
cannot do it; it would 
cost of labor and would 
state at a competitive dis- 
must be done na- 
when a Child Labor 
Federal Consti 
proposed, the issue of 
promptly raised, 
amendment 
is good 


cry 
raise 
put 


is 
tates’ rights is 
ind ratification of the 
s blocked. Any argument 
so long as it stops labor legislation. 
The Anti-Trust Act was 
llowed by the Supreme Court to 
tand as the of land. Re- 
straint of trade is When 
he Supreme Court was to 
pass upon the law, the ‘court 
“unreasonable” into 
does not say 
traints of 
court 


Federal 
law the 
illegal. 
called 
read 
the 
that 


ne word 
law. The law 
“unreasonable” res 
but 


nly 
the 
interpreta 
Thus the 
that it is 
but also 
its de- 
of big 


illegal, 
the by 
that way. 
showed 
of law, 
It made 
interests 


rade are 
‘amended” 
ticn, to read 
Court 


law, 


Supreme 
not only a 
+. ’ 
tical 


court 
court. 
suit the 
Zig-Zag Decisions 
It ed 


labor 


with expedi- 
on in vor of a case, the 
Adamson Act. Just before Ameri 
ntered the war the powerful rail 
road Bret hoods demanded the 
ht-hour day. C granted 
ckly pas Adamson 
The railroads compat wen 
> Supreme Court and attacked 
constitutionaiity of the Act. 
The ordinarily slow-moving court 
l itv this 


Act at 


Once also act 
f. 


e! 
ongress 
by ng the 


t qu 


layed remarkable agi 
ime, and sustained the 

rd speed, and in time to pre- 
nt railroad strike. A bakers’ 
unconstitutional; 
eight-hour law 
ntradictory 


iw wa 
i ralil id workers’ 
The ec 
court is explained 
diency, not by legal prin- 
philosophy. The railroad 
occupied a, commanding 


constitutiona 


uttituds I the 
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| position, 


to in- | 
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| 
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Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


got favorable 
The Adamson case showed 
that the Supreme Court, 
like other bodies of human beings, 
respects power. 

The Supreme Court says: “It is 
not within the province ot' the court 
to consider economic advantages 
or disadvantages of such a central- 
ized system. It is sufficient to say 
or the Federal Constitution does 


and they 
action. 


pre »vide for it.” But neither 
ad the Federal Constitution give 
the Supreme Court the power to 
declare legislation uncenstitutional. 
The court just took that power. 
| The United States is the only coun- 
try in the whole civilized world 
whose court holds such a danger- 
ous weapon in its hand. In no 
other country can a court override 
the action of the legislature, whose 


are elected by the people 
responsible to them. As 
there seems to be no 
vay of taking that power away 
‘rom the court except by a con- 
stitutional amendment, which is a 
very -low and difficult process. If 
Congress should initiate such an 
amendment the labor movement 
will give it its full support. 


A Challenge to Labor 


members 
and are 
things stand, 


The Recovery Act decision of 
the Supreme Court is, in effect, 
in invitation to the employers to 
engthen hours and reduce wages. 
The employers are already doing 
i For this reason the desision is 
lso a challenge to the workers, 
which they must accept... The 

tanda “— particularly in hours 
“ vages, must be defended 
alii all attacks. The organized 
vorkers are determined to ~esist 
ny attempts that might be made 
mn those standards. The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of 
America and other trade unions 
have issued a call to their mem- 
bers to do ereewininn possible to 
ppose any lowering of standards: 
We are mobilizing our forces to be 
ready for action where that may 
be necessary. If strikes must be 
called in order to protect our 
tandards, strikes will be called. 
Special funds will be raised in 
order to finance those strikes. 

The fact that the Supreme 
Court has annihilated at the 
same time the Recovery Act 
for the wage workers and the 


Frazier-Lemke Act for the im- 
poverished farmers symbolic 
of the need of the workers and 
the farmers getting together for 
united pclitical action. 


Is 


Thirty-four years ag o a British 
suurt handed down the famous 
laff-Vale decision against the trade 
inions. That aroused the British 
vorkers to the need of political 
iction, and they built up a power- 
ful labor party. It may perhaps 
be too much to hope for a similar 
result here in the near future as 
labor’s reply to the action of the 
Supreme Court. But we hope that 
sventually there will be a labor 
party in this country. A strong 
ind enlightened labor movement is 
he only real hope for the Amer- 
in people. Other agencies either 
serve the employers or are help- 
ess. The hepe of the labor move- 
ment lies in a powerful organiz 
ion of city and land workers. 
The Dred Scott decision of the 
Supreme Court, generations ago, 
served to stimulate interest among 
the American people in the aboli 
n of Negro slavery. The present | 
Supreme Court decision, which is 
» emphaticall; favor of prop- 
erty rights and against human 
rights, will, we hope, serve to open | 
the eyes of the great masses of | 
e American workers and farmers | 
o the compelling need of industrial | 
and political organization. In the 
meantime we are ready for suc h} 
action as may be immediately 


necessary and possible. 














HE men who framed the 
National Industrial Recovery 

Act two years were per- 
haps exc usable for taking a long 
chance as to its constitutionality. 
There seemed to be and very 
likely there was a grave and 
pressing danger 
that, unless 
something was 
done to restore 
confidence in the 
possibility of 
solving eco- 
nomic problems 
by orderly po- 
litical methods, 
large sections of 
the population, 
not in any ond 
class alone, but 


ago 








in all classes, Algernon Lee 
would soon tall into a mood of 
panic fear and panic hate, thus 


bringing American society to that 
state of chaos which some pseudo- 
revolutionary playboys had been 
wishing for, because they thought 
it would give them the opportunity 
to set up a sectarian dictatorship 
mislabeled “workers’ democracy,” 
but which every mature and 
thoughtful person knew could re- 
sult in nothing else than a triumph 
for brutal reaction and increased 
misery for the masses. Those in 
authority had to act, and act 
quickly. To be sure, Mr. Roosevelt 
and his friends ought to have done 
some thinking between Election 
Day and Inauguration Day, or 
even before they were elected, but 
that would be too much to expect 
of them. Coming into office with- 
out a program, they had to im- 
provise one. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
no wonder that the New Deal 
legislation in general, and NIRA 
in particular, was pretty confused 
and at many points self-contra- 
dictory, as well as being faulty in 
detail. 
that on account of which it has 
now been declared  unconstitu- 
tional—the wholesale delegation of 
legislative powers to the executive 
branch of the government. 

While no one can be quite sure 
whether a law is constitutional] or 
not until the Supreme Court has 
ruled on it, there was every reason 
to expect that, when a test case 
finally reached that tribunal, at 
least a majority of the justices 
would hold, what in fact all nine 
have now held, that Congress could 
not under the Constitution thus 
hand over its law-making function 
to the President and his appointees. 

Presiflent Roosevelt probably 
gambled on two chances: First, 
that the court might, under the 
theory of emergency in matters 
“affected with a public interest,” 
uphold an act which would other- 
wise clearly be unconstitutional; 


Happy-Go-Lucky President 
Offers Wretched Stop-Gap 
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Its fundamental fault was | 








second, that it would probably 
take, as in fact it has taken, a 
couple of years for the question to 
get. before the court of last resort, 
and that by this time the uncon- 
stitutional law would have worked 
the magic that was expected of 
it, prosperity would have returned, 
and it would be safe to drop NIRA 
and “get back to normalcy.” He 
was wrong on both bets. 

This might have been forgiven 
him if he had used the time thus 
gained to prepare for the event 
of an adverse decision. But no, 
not he. “Take no thought for the 
morrow” seems to be his rule of 
lite. Twenty-three months rolled 
by, and on the fatal Morday, May 
25, 1935, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
learned with utter surprise and 
vain regret that the great act of 
June, 1933, was wiped off the 
statute book. No President in our 
history has shown such utter lack 
of foresight—for we are not yet 
ready to believe that, like James 
Buchanan, he deliberately let the 
country drift toward disaster. 

The whole matter, says Roose- 
velt, is now “in the hands of the 
people.” At best, that means wait- 
ing two years for the possible 
adoption of an amendment which 
would meet the objections raised 
by the Supreme Court or for the 
enactment of a new law, similar 
in purpose to NIRA, but different 
enough in form to stand for a year 
or two before it, too, could be de- 
clared unconstitutional. Meanwhile, 
let the working people get along 
as best they can. 

The President offers us a miser- 
able stop-gap bill, setting up ma- 
chinery to collect business informa- 
|tion as to how things are going 
| without codes or under such codes 
as the capitalists may voluntarily 
pretend to observe, and providing 
that contractors supplying ma- 
terials for government work must 
comply with some requirements as 
to wages and working hours. 

It is not “business information” 
that the workers want. Their em- 
| ployers are already informing them 
that they must work more hours 





for less wages. As for the other 
provision, not only does it leave 
the vast majority of the workers 
altogether unprotected, but the 
sort of protection that may be 
hoped for by those employed in 
producing material for public 


works can be inferred from what 
the President has already decreed 


for the workers who are to handle 
and place that material—from 
$4.38 to $21.69 a week. 


It is not the Supreme Court that 


should be blamed for what has 
happened. The blame must be 
placed directly at the door of the 


President. 
But let the people not forget to 





, blame themselves for having elected 
'that kind of' a President. 
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Schlossberg Looks at the World 





By James Oneal 


THE WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORLD. By Joseph Schlossberg. 
A. L. P. 15 
Square, New York. $1. 


UBLISHED in honor of his 

sixtieth birthday by the Amal- 
gamated Local Publishing Com- 
mittee of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, this interesting book 
consists of selections from the 
writings of Joe within the past 
decade and a final section that 
largely an autobiography. Personal] 
reminiscenses also run through the 
selections. 


Committee, Union 


1S 


The book has a special merit at 
this'time. In saying this, I do not 


it contained. 

What has impressed me with the 
book as a whole is the simplicity 
of its composition, the sound phi- 
losophy which runs through it, 
and its value in the hands of raw 
recruits to the labor and Socialist 
movement who too often’ run 
around in Joe completed 
the youth, as I did 
list three 


circles, 
circle in his 
when I was an 
decades ago. 


To 


impossibi 


tecently a youth 
that it 
upon 
in for 
that it has 
of traveling 
paragraph 
book 
If he 
again, 
same course? 
“but I entered 
ally; 
intellectually.” 
this observation 
affect the youth 


illustrate. 
organization announced 
would place emphasis 
education It going 

action. That 
entered upon 
In 





less 
was 
means 
a course 
the first 
section of 
asks himself: 
his life over 
follow the 
is Yes, 


movement 


the circle. 

of the final this 
Schlossberg 
were to live 
would he 
His answer 
the labor emotion 
I would re-enter it 

The philosophy of 
not likely to 


1s 





| but it 


does not place 
agenda, 
essential 
of the 


organization that 
education first upon its 
sums up what 
to a stable organization 
workers. 

Throughout the book the author 
appears in this role, the essay 
section including the years from 


mean that Joe has written a book 
that is impeccable. None of us is 
capable of that. Nor am I con- 
cerned with the fact that with 
some of his observations in the 
essays some readers would dis- 
agree. If I were the author of a 
similar book I could not hope to 
win general assent to everything, 


1926 to the present, with one ex- 
ception, 1917. Here old figures in 
the labor and Socialist movement 
come to life again—Gompers, Debs, 
DeLeon, Haywood, and _ others. 
Here old conflicts and factional 
struggles are seen in the perspec- 
tice of years—the K. of L., the A. 
F. of L., the S. L. P., the S. T. and 
L. A., the I.W.W., and others. To 
be sure, they are sketchy in the 
essays but they are considered 
more at length in the biographical 
section. There are flashlights of 
observation and interpretation as 
he recalls experiences of former 
years, interesting and informative 
as a general rule. 

Well, there is a cult today that 
discounts age and the education to 
obtained from study and ex- 
eprience. Applied to dentistry it 
would have a carpenter treat an 
uleerous tooth. So be it. Its 
devotees will complete the circle 
and thirty years from now some 
of them will write books something 
like this one before us. 

As an old fossil who completed 
long ago, I got a kick 
book. The selections 
and the book as a 
whole is an antidote for the emo- 
tionalism and impatience that is 
all too rife today. It should be re- 


be 


the circle 
out of this 
are well made 


quired reading for the youngster 
who joined the movement yester- 
day and who intends to revolu- 


tionize it tomorrow. 


Labor College Conference 
in Boston, June 16th 


CHELSEA, Mass. — The New 
England Labor College will con- 
duct a conference on Workers’ 


Bradford Hotel, 
June 16th, at 2 


at the 
Sunday, 


Education 
Boston, 
p. m. 

The New England Labor College 
is a non-factional institution de- 
signed to prepare men and women 
for active service in the labor 
movement. 

August Claessens of New York, 
Chairman of the Socialist Party’s 
Labor Committee, will be among 
the speakers. Many trade unions, 
workmen circle branches and fra- 
ternal organizations have signified 
their intentions of atending this 
conference to launch a labor col- 





lege in New England. ay 
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